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THE OUTLOOK. 


CALL has been issued in Congress for a Demo- 

cratic caucus to consider what course the Demo- 
cratic party shall pursue on the revenue question. The 
revenue reform wing, led by Speaker Carlisle, Chair- 
man Morrison, and Editor Watterson, gives healthful 
signs of being dead in earnest, we trust sufficiently in 
earnest to value a principle more than Presidential suc- 
cess ; certainly it has gone too far to retreat, and the 
issue of this caucus can only bea placing of the Demo- 
cratic party on the platform of tariff and taxation 
for revenue primarily, if not only, or else a split in the 
Democratic party ; in which latter case the revenue 
reform wing will probably have—at least that is the 
present prospect—control of the ship: if they do not, 
it remains to be seen whether they will have courage 
to come out from the ship and organize a new party, 
and wait until public discussion shall bring the 
country to adopt its principles. The election of a 


Democratic candidate without a clear ‘and definite. 


party principle, and with a divided party behind 
him, would be almost impossible. A Delphic-like 
utterance on the subject of the tariff question can no 
longer be made a basis for political success. Public 
agitation has gone too far, public opinion is too 
clearly and definitely formed. 


The tidal wave of reformation at Albany promises 
now to carry through all the legislation proposed for 


| this city, and to illustrate anew the power and use- 


fulness of any man who, like Mr. Roosevelt, deals 
with public questions with intelligence, sound judg- 
ment, and thorough-going independence. The search- 
ing light which the investigations of the Legislative 
Committees have thrown upon municipal frauds have 
furnished the impulse necessary to secure remedial 
As matters now stand, the power of con- 
firmation has been taken from the Board of Aldermen, 
and the Mayor holds and is responsible for the real 
executive administration of the city ; the bill making 
the Comptroller elective has already passed both 
Houses of the Legislature, and will undoubtedly re- 
the bill making the 
President of the Board of Aldermen elective on a 
general ticket will also probably pass. A bill pend- 
ing in the Senate virtually takes away from Mayor 
Edsen, whose term expires January 1, the power of 
appointing a Comptroller, Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Corporation Council to hold office during 
the entire term of his successor, and lodges the power 
where it ought to be lodged, in the hands of the next 
All this legislation shows what has so often 
been demonstrated, that the power of corruption is 
always inherently weak, however organized and in- 
trenched, and that nothing but the leadership of 
an independent man and the force of the intelligent 
opinion of honest voters behind him are necessary 
to clean the worst Augean stable in politics. But it 
must be remembered that the adoption of these bills 
will not reform the city of New York; the bill which 
makes the Mayor the real head of the government 
and charges full responsibility upon him will not give 
the city a good government unless the citizens elect 
a good Mayor. It devolves upon the citizens to decide 
whether they will have a Kelly for Mayor or some 
such man as Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, or Mayor Mar- 
tin, of Boston. It is significant that the local poli- 
ticians are not opposing the bills at Albany ; they have 
evidently made up their minds that it would be use- 
less ; but their acquiescence should only put us on 
our guard against their future endeavors to use the 
measures which they cannot defeat; that will un- 
doubtedly be their policy. 


The investi of the Assembly Committee in 
this city have borne fruit in the presentation of indict- 
ments by the special Grand Jury against Sheriff 
Davidson, the Order-of-Arrest Clerk in his office, the 


| Warden of Ludlow Street Jail, and three of their asso- 


ciates. Perjury, extortion, and grand larceny are 
among the offenses charged against these officials, 
and most of the transactions upon which these 
charges are based are in connection with the manage- 
ment of Ludlow Street Jail. It is unnecessary to set 
out at length the facts connected with this institution 
which were unearthed by the Assembly Committee ; 
it is enough to say, in a word, that its management 
has been, if the evidence may be trusted, more eon- 
tinuously and viciously criminal than the acts of the 
men who have been confined within its walls. Prompt, 
decisive, and thorough-going handling of our munici- 
pal affairs is becoming every day more and more em- 
phatically the demand of the people of this city. 
Fortunately the Governor of the State at this juncture 
is a man who may be trusted to enforce the law with- 
out reference to his party affiliations. The trouble 
will be in the delays which may attend the trials of 
the accused officials, and the difficulties which sur- 
round the attempt to secure the conviction of rogues 
and criminals among us. 


The question of woman’s suffrage is evidently a 
living question, and will not ‘‘down” at any man’s 
bidding. Massachusetts has been discussing it in 
the House, where a bill giving women, in municipal 
elections, the political rights and privileges which 


now belong to men—a right already accorded to un- 


married women in England—was defeated by a vote 
of 50 yeas to 144 nays. The majority against it this 
year is materially larger than last year, and, accord- 
ing to the Boston ‘‘ Journal,” very much larger than 
in 1867, when the question was first presented and 
the House voted against the extension of the suf- 
frage by 67 to 44. The Republican negative votes 
were a little more than three to one, the Democratic 
negative votes a little more than two to one, in opposi- 
tion to the measure. The question is also under dis- 
cussion in the Iowa Legislature, with the reported in- 
dications, at the time of our writing, that it will pass 
by asmall majority. Much more significant in its 
influence on woman’s future position in society than 
any extension of the suffrage is the action of the 
University of Oxford, England, which has formally 
admitted women to the examinations, and, as a con- 
sequence, to a right to compete for University 
honors. The London ‘‘ Times” notes the curious fact 
that this advance is really a recurrence to the tradi- 
tions of the past, for the University of Oxford itself 
was founded by nunneries, has lived for ages on their 
spoils, and now only tardily gives back to woman 
what, by the Reformation, was taken from her. 


There is apparently a foundation for the reports 
that have been current in Europe for some time of 
a substantial agreement between the Russian and 
German Governments, by which these two powerful 
nations mutually agree, not so much to aid and abet 
each other’s schemes as to refrain from any inter- 
ference. The Tsar will answer a popular demand in 
Germany by withdrawing the large body of Russian 
troops collected in Poland to points more distant 
from the frontier ; he will not attack Austrian pos- 
sessions ; he will recognize the occupation of Bosnia ; 
and will avoid, for a certain term, any alliance with 
France. Germany, on her part, and speaking for Aus- 
tria, promises to maintain peace and to preserve mat- 
ters in the Balkans in statu quo, refraining especially 
from any advance on Salonica. During the five 
years which this last arrangement is to cover Russia 
will endeavor to foster her finances, Austria will 
complete the conquest of Bosnia, and Germany will 
accommodate herself to the changes now inevitable in 
the near future resulting from a change of rulers 
and the retirement of Bismarck. Such isthe London 
‘* Spectator’s” translation of recent diplomatic in- 
terchanges between Russia and Germany ; a transla- 
tion the trustworthiness of which is borne out by 
the fact that Russian stocks are still rising, that offi- 
cial journals recognize some sort of an understand- 
ing between Berlin and St. Petersburg, and that the 
Emperor’s address from the throne at the opening of 
the German Parliament, early in the month, empha- 
sized the with the Romanoffs. 


Mr. Selmer, Minister of Seate in Norway, has been 
found guilty by the Logthing, sitting with the Judges 
of the country, and together forming the supreme court 
of the Kingdom, onthe charges of impeachment pre- 
ferred against him by the Storthing, has been dis- 
missed from office, and fined £600, the cost of the im- 
peachment proceedings. So far the people of Norway 
have been successful at every point in their constitu- 
tional struggle, but they have now reached a stage 
beyond which it will be very difficult for them to ad- 
vance. Readers of The Christian Union will recol- 
lect that Norway is governed vy a hing, under the 
provisions of a written constitution, by the terms of 
which the Storthing, or National Parliament, is more 
independent than any other legislative body in the 
world, except the French Assembly. The king has 
no absolute power of veto ; if three successive parlia- 
ments pass the same bill it becomes a law in spite of 
his exercise of the veto, and as the Norwegian parlia- 
ments are triennial, any legislative measure which 
the people are determined to secure can always be 
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obtained by waiting seven years—a shorter time than 
is often required to secure the adoption of a popular 
w.casure in this country or. in England, The 
king has of late used. the.,veto very frequently, 
and although it is only suspensive in its action, 
the people have become very impatient under the 
continual exercise of .a power which for the 
time being thwarts their will. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining some check on the King, three suc- 
cessive Storthings have passed a bill requiring the 
Ministry to take seats in the House after the British 
fashion, the purpose being to bring the King to terms 
by continually harrassing his Ministers on the floor 
of the House, and, if necessary, blocking the adminis- 
tration by dismissing them. This bill the King has 
vetoed twice, and it has been passed the third time 
by a third parliament, thereby becoming, under the 
Constitucion of Norway, a law ; but the King has re- 
fused to promulgate it, and thus raised a direct issue 
between himself and the Storthing. It is impossible 
under the Constitution to impeach the King, and the 
Storthing have therefore begun by impeaching the 
Ministers, one of whom has now been tried, fined, and 
dismissed. They can, of course, goon impeaching and 
dismissing Minister after Minister, but the proceeding 
would apparently be interminable and without resnlt. 
They might abolish the Civil List, but as it foots up 
only £25,000 the King could probably do without it. 
A refusal to vote appropriations would destroy the 
credit of Norway, which now stands high, and with 
which the people will not interfere. There are ap- 
parently only two escapes from the present position : 
revolution—a measure to which the people, by temper- 
ament and position, are very strongly averse—and 
compromise. The latter could come only from the 
King, and he is apparently as obstinant as the peo- 
ple in this long struggle. The situation is still further 
complicated by the union with Sweden, which gives 
the King the same kind of vantage ground, in a modi- 
fied way, that Charles the Firstand James the Second 
planned to secure by controlling Ireland, and so gain- 
ing a standpoint from which England might be 
coerced. Altogether, the perplexities of the situation 
are great, and the next step in the struggle will be 
looked for with interest. 


There is nothing decisive from Egypt as we go to 
press. Fighting has begun under General Gordon, 


_ so far with success ; but communication with him is 


cut off, and news is looked for with anxiety. 


— 


The Madison Avenue Congregational Church seems 
to be no nearer a settlement of its difficulties than 
it was before the meeting of the Council. We say 
seems ; for we do not believe that the apparent persist- 
ence of the spirit of faction in a few self-constituted 
leaders represents the real spirit of a majority of 
either pewholders or church members. The Council 
advised anew meeting of the church at which the 
resolution dismissing Dr. Newman should be re- 
considered. The Church party are ready to acton this 
advice ; the Society party are unwilling to do so ex- 
cept with the understanding beforehand that any ac- 
tion of the church should be of no effect except as 
ratified by a joint action of Church and Society. Dr. 
Newman's friends have proposed that the question 
whether he is legally pastor of the church, and as 
such is entitled to claim support from the Society, be 
referred to two lawyers, and Mr. Foster was pro- 
posed on their side and Mr. Austin Abbott on the 
side of Dr. Ranney and his friends. But Mr. Abbott 
wisely declined the office, saying to the Church that 
they had invoked the advice of a Congregational 
Council, that they and he were in honor bound to 
abide by it, and while he advises them that ‘‘ the law 
knows no such thing as a joint meeting of the Church 
and Society, and a standing rule cannot alter the 
law,” he also advises them not to take the matter 
into the courts, but to wait and give Dr. Newman's 
party time to reflect. ‘‘ Perhaps silence on your 
part and reflection on theirs will lead to ac- 
quiescence in the result of Council.” One thing 
has been settled, both by the action of the Coun- 
cil and the repeated and earnest asseverations of 
the leaders of both parties at the Council : this is 
a Congregational, not an independent, church. The 
path to peace by Congregational methods is perfectly 
plain and simple, perfectly easy too, except as pride 
and self-will block the way. The church should 
meet as recommended by the Council, and reconsider 
ts action dismissing Dr. Newman, and lay the reso- 
ution on the table. It should then propose to pro- 
ced to the election of a pastor; and if a mutual 
agreement cannot be reached upon this subject, it 


should ask the minority to. unite with 
calling a mutual council to whom the whole subject 
of the difficulties in which it has /beconte involved t by 
its uncongregational and anomalous, constibation 
could be referred, and whose adyice should be ac- 
cepted by both parties ag conelugive, as it is almost 
certain sugh advice be acceptediby the’ ‘com- 
munity at large. Whichever party. should refuse to, 
submit the case to such an arbitration would by that | 
very act put itself utterly in the wrong before the’ 
Christian public. 


In the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, the church universal loses one of those 
scholars whose services it can ill afford to lose. A 
Professor in a Unitarian Theological Seminary, he 
no more belonged to the Unitarians than Dr. Hackett 
belonged to the Baptists, or Alford belonged to the 
Episcopalians. Scholarship belongs only to truth. 
His knowledge of theological literature was almost 
miraculous in its extent and thoroughness ; and as a 
student, whether of Scripture or history, he knew no 
desire except to ascertain the truth, and no ambition 
except to serve his generation. His singular modesty 
and his absolute reluctance to all praise did not pre- 
vent him from being universally recognized as in his 
department without a superior, if not without a peer, 
in the American church. 


THE CRITIC ON THE NEW CREED. 


HE poet Crabbe describes the journey of a lover 
in expectation of meeting the object of his 
affections. He crosses a barren heath : 
**Men may say, 
A beath is barren: nothing is so gay ; . 
Barren or bare to call such charming scene 
Argues a mind possessed by care or spleen.’’ 
And so he goes on, admiring bog and brier, wormwood 
and fen, until he discovers that the lady, instead of 
keeping her appointment, had ‘‘ gone to see a friend.” 
He resolves to follow her; and now his journey is 
through a charming landscape and by a majestic 
river. Hear him: 
‘*T hate these scenes, Orlando, angry, cried. 


I hate these long green lanes—there’s nothing seen 
In this vile country but eternal green. 

Woods! waters! meadows! Will they never end ? 
Tis a vile prospect—‘ Gone to see a friend !’”’ 

Like Orlando, Mr. Cook has met with a disappoint- 
ment. The new Creed fhas not affirmed the special 
propositions of which he is enamored: The vision 
that once turne . bog into a paradise, and dis- 
cerned the beauties of wormwood, is now blind to the 
green pastures and living waters of a creed that 
everywhere reflects the historic faith of the church 
and the working principles of modern evangelism. 

Lord Bacon says that ‘‘ we every one of us have 
our peculiar den or cavern,” or ‘‘ particular demon 
or seducing familiar,”” We have no harsh judgment 
to pass on Mr. Cook., We regard him as under a 
spell. He has what Lord Bacon would call an 
‘*idol” and a ‘‘ seducing familiar.” Mr. Cook’s 
‘‘idol” is a particular system of dogmatic theology. 
He does not discern its familiar features in the new 
Creed. Somebody seems to him to have stolen it. 
He knows nothing better to do than to cry ‘ Fire !” 
and rush for ‘‘ the Publication Committee,” who will 
doubtless be surprised to find themselves invested 
suddenly with all the powers of a national Vigilance 
Committee and fire department. 

He is not, however, alone in his alarm. There is a 
party—a small party—in the Congregational denom- 
ination which share his panic with him. Last Mon- 
day Drs. Karr and Alden, Drs. Withrow, Plumb, 
Webb, and Thompson, and Professors Phelps and 
Park, took their places by his side and accepted him 
as their spokesman. He is now their ‘‘ organ ;” they 
are his constituency. These are venerated and ven- 
erable men. Their voices are to be listened to with 
respect. But they are individual and idiosyncratic, 
not representative. They do not represent the Cal- 
vinistic element in the denomination, for Dr. Eddy is 
far more old-school in his theology than Professor 
Park. They do not represent conservatism in the 
denomination, for the venerable President of the 
American Board, who approves the Creed, is certainly 
not less a conservator of evangelical theology than 
the venerable Secretary of the Board, who disap- 
proves it. 

Certainly the defection, if it be a defection, is a seri- 
ous one. It has the sanction of the principal thought- 
leaders in the Congregational colleges; of all rie 


®.majority in 


fational newspapers ; and of of 

pastors in the great denters. ‘And L, 
nI only,. am left.” We do not wonder that Mr. 
Cook is in alarm. It is high titne to speak, if indecd 
itis not too late. This great. ‘‘ defection,” too, is a 
deliberate one. Mr. Cook, in his prelude of this week 
and the accompanying letters, Which will be found on 
atiother page, fully justifies his previous assertion 
that eVery question now raised ‘by the Critic on the 
‘Creed was raised and considered in the Commission 
before the Creed was adopted. It did nothing blindly, 
hastily, inconsiderately. Whatever it omitted, it in- 
tentionally and of set purpose omitted from its 
statement of the doctrines of the Gospel of Christ ; 
omitted because it deliberately adjudged they were 
not essential to Christian faith or Christian teaching. 
If any one has doubted this, the letters from Drs. 
Alden and Karr should set his doubts at rest. 

But there is no defection. There is no variation in 
the Creed from the great historic faith of 
the Church; no new theology incorporated in 
it. It is a significant fact that no critic has 
taken exception to any statement made — only 
to statements missed. And the statements 
missed are not catholic; they do not belong to 
the faith of Christendom. Mr. Cook and his letter- 
writers fall into a common mistake. They forget 
the duty laid upon the Cummission. This was to 
make, not a statement of Calvinistic theology or of 
New England theology, but of the ‘‘ glorious Gospel.” 
They were appointed to be catholic, not sectarian, still 
less factional. The same spirit which now condemns 
the Creed resisted the appointment of the Commis- 
sion ; it was satisfied with the Westminster and the 
Savoy Confessions ; it is dissatisfied with the Creed 
because the Creed is not the Westminster and Savoy 
Confessions. Mr. Cook and his school of critics de- 
sire something which the Commission did not under- 
take to supply and was not appointed to supply ; viz., 
a creed constructed on the basis of somebody’s system 
oftheology. It has supplied a Creed constructed on 
the basis of the Bible and the Christian consciousness 
of the universal church. We may emphasize this 
remark by a few illustrations. 

The Commission adopt the statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity which took shape in the an- 
cient Church and has an ecumenical significance. 
It is founded on Ephesians iv., 4-6. and the baptismal 
formula. It follows the Biblical method, and the 
historic reflection of this method in Christian history 
and consciousness. Dogmatic theology in the West 
has developed on this basis, in the interest of the 
doctrine of the divine unity, such statements as ap- 
pear in the Westminster and Savoy Confessions, bo 
which, when rightly understood, there can be no ob- 
jection on the score of doctrine, but which are con- 
stantly misinterpreted on account of their. use’ of 
the word ‘‘ person” in a sense which it has now 
wholly lost. The Commission wisely went back to 
the earlier form, which is sufficiently definite, and 
is concrete, Biblical, and thoroughly true to the 
historic and evangelical consciousness of the church. 
Mr. Cook says the Creed does not affirm the co- 
essentiality of the Spirit with the Father. It does 
not, for the simple reason that it would avoid a vain 
repetition. The principle of co-essentiality is practically 
formulated in the preceding sentence. The phrase of 
one substance is of no use save as an assertion of deity. 
If the Son is co-essential, so is the Spirit. If the Spirit 
is to be worshiped, as the Creed says, together with 
the Father and the jSon, why add that he is of one 
substance with the Son and equal in power and glory? 
No man can take the Creed as it stands, and not ac- 
cept the ehurch doctrine of the Trinity ; and this Mr. 
Cook elsewhere, in careless inconsistency, himself ad- 
mits. The whole of Mr. Cook’s criticism resolves 
itself into this: he does not find the exact theological 
formula to which he has been accustomed, but sees 
the language of the great Church Confessions, and it 
has an unfamiliar look tohim. Hecannot sev his idol 
nor hear the voice of his ‘‘ seducing familiar.” If, to 
use his figure of speech, he would ‘‘ put his ear to the 
ground and listen” to the testimony of the Christian 
church coming up from all the generations of the 
past, he would find that the language of the new 
Creed is its one constant, catholic Confession from 
the beginning until now. And if he desires a for 
mulain harmony with ‘‘ the hymns, the prayers, the 
most earnest preaching,” and we, may add, the wisest 
and most effective catechizing, ‘‘of all orthodox 
churches,” he has it here. 

A similar illustration is given in what Mr. Cook and 
his indotsers say about the doctrine of atonement. 
They object that the words ‘* expiatory ” and ‘‘ pro- 
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pitiatory” are not used. Nothing whatever would 
have been gained by retaining them, for the main 
question would have been left open as to the precise 
sense in which they were employed. It is perfectly 
easy to state a precise and particular theory of the 
atonement—any one that has appeared in the history 
of Christian doctrine—and not use these terms, and 
it is equally possible to use them and not affirm 
anything in particular. The main difficulty with the 
criticism at this point is just as before. The Critic 
does not find his shibboleth, and he thinks the doctrine 
is abandoned. The Creed affirms the great historic 
facts of redemption—the great sacrifice—its funda- 


mental, indispensable, unique relation to the forgive-. 


ness of sin and reconciliation with God. It affirms 


the facts, and leaves to systematic theology to work 


out suitable dogmatic formulas. Itis the wisest thing 
that has been done in creed-making in modern times, 
and is arecurrence to the method of the church in 
the time of its first great conflict and victory. 

The Critic’s greatest grievance is, of course, the fail- 
ure of the Commission to affirm his doctrine of pro- 
bation. This is but another instance of the wisdom 
of the Commission in not exceeding the testimony of 
Scripture and substituting the theology of a school 
for the faith of the church. The matter has been 
sufficiently debated, and large and influential coun- 
cils, East and West, have settled the denominational 
position. The Critic has the usual privilege of ‘‘ swear- 
ing at the Court,” but this reverses no decision. 

Mr. Cook remarks: ‘‘It has been very disingenu- 
ously or carelessly said by The Christian Union. . 
that the article in the new Creed respecting the judg- 


-ment and future punishment is copied from the Con- 


gregational declaration of Plymouth Rock.” Mr. 
Cook does not deny that it is so copied, but claims 
that this declaration reaffirms older creeds (the Savoy 
and Westminster) which assert that the issues of the 
judgment are ‘‘ determined by the deeds done in the 
body.” We reply that Mr. Cook’s statement is mis- 
leading. The Burial Hill declaration accepted these 
earlier creeds ‘‘substantially,” and the ambiguity of 
this word was one of the reasons urged for the prep- 
aration of a new creed. Does Mr. Cook suppose that 
this reference to the earlier creeds committed Con- 
gregationalists to the eschatology of the Savoy Con- 
fession? That confession teaches that original sin 
brings ‘‘ guilt upon the sinner whereby he is turned 
over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, and 
so made subject to death, with all miseries spiritual, 
temporal, and eternal ;” that man, by his fall, ‘‘ hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good ;” 
that the light of nature makes no ‘‘ discovery of 
Christ, or grace by him, so much as in a general or 
obscure way; much less that men... should be 
enabled thereby to obtain saving faith or repent- 
ance ;” that saving faith is an ‘‘ evangelical grace.” 
Has Mr. Cook supposed that in his former teaching 
respecting the ‘‘essential’’ Christ, and his later 
respecting the Gracchi, he was in ‘‘ direct conflict ” 
and ‘‘ antagonism with the Burial Hill” declaration ? 

Mr. Cook’s remedy for the evils he anticipates from 
the new Creed is a very singular one. We are left 
in doubt whether the indorsers of his criticisms in- 
dorse his remedies. He suggests that perhaps ‘‘ the 
Publication Committee” might constitute a commis- 


_ sion to draw up acreed. This body is not, according 


to the proposal, to be constituted until after a pre- 
liminary ‘‘ canvass of the leading minds.” How 
kind a reflection is this upon the twenty-four brethren 
who have been consulting for three years or more! 
The new commission is not todeliberate. It is simply 
to register a result. Then, as the next step, ‘‘ ex- 
amination committees”—it seems to be impossible 
for Mr. Cook to escape for a moment from the asso- 
ciations of the theological lecture-room—are to ques- 
tion all candidates for the ministry (aided, we -sup- 
pose, by the Publication Committee’s creed), and if 
they ‘‘ give up the old views” as thus set forth in 


this newest of all creeds, they are to be ‘‘ refused or- 


dination.” 

We do not wonder that Mr. Cook found it neoes- 
sary to declare, immediately upon announcing this 
Becheme, ‘‘I stand on Plymouth Rock.” Things 


eem to be growing mixed in his mind. How far is. 


lymouth Rock from the Vatican? Itis in keeping 
with such a close that his prelude opened with the as- 
sertion that Congregationalism in some directions is 
‘“‘ very hazardous.” We cannot share in Mr. Cook’s 
distrust, nor in his apprehensions that ‘“‘the new 


Creed threatens division in the churches.” If any 


division is threatened it is fram quite a different 
Mr. Oook’s questions to the ‘‘ Congregationalist” 


we leave the ‘‘ Congregationalist” to answer. They 
do not concern either the Commission or the Con- 
gregational churches and pastors. 


A NOTE OF ALARM. 


E print on another page a diagram which 
puts before our readers in a striking form 
the relative amounts expended in this country every 
year for alcoholic liquors, bread, woolen goods, and 
so on down to Christian Missions. The contrast be- 
tween the drink column and the Christian Mission 
column would be ludicrous were it not bitterly pain- 
ful. The diagram states the facts approximately ; 
no other statement is possible. But the figures on 
which it is based accompany the diagram. They 
have been very carefully prepared, by a very compe- 
tent student of statistical problems, and from the 
latest and best authorities. The diagram rather 
understates than overstates the facts. 

It exhibits only the economic aspect of the drink 
question ; and that is the least important aspect. Its 
political and social aspects cannot be indicated by a 
diagram. They can scarcely be suggested by words. 
This industry—if the liquor traffic can be called an 
industry—is an organized political ring. It repre- 
sents a larger capital than any other industry except 
the railroads, and a capital whose returns are much 
quicker, and whose profits for the capital invested 
are much greater. The railroad monopoly is a baby 
elephant ; the liquor traffic a Jumbo. Its mastery 
of the cities of New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
is undisguised; its mask in Boston and St. Louis is very 
thin. It manipulates the primaries of both the great 
parties. It nominates and elects legislators to make 
laws ; judges to interpret them; district attorneys, 
sheriffs, and governors to execute them—or leave 
them unexecuted. Its control, though less concen- 
trated, is more pervasive, less national but more local, 
than that of the slave oligarchy thirty years ago. 
The slave oligarchy controlled Congress; the liquor 
oligarchy controls the cities, the wards, the towns. 
It is the greatest political menace to the Republic. 
As a political power it does not pretend to seek the 
greatest good of the greatest number. It is organized 
to make profit out of poverty and crime. It controls 
primaries and parties for that purpose—for no other. 
It is avowedly lawless. When a liquor dealer in 
Ohio advertises that he intends to obey the law, and 
will not sell on Sunday or to minors, the fact is so ex- 
traordinary that the Associated Press telegraphs it as 
news all overthe land. When the New York Legislat- 
ure is considering a high license bill the liquor dealers 
in council seriously propose as a compromise that 
they will obey the Sunday laws if the bill is with- 
drawn. ‘ 

The social significance of the long column in this 
diagram which represents the drink traffic is greater 
than either its economic or its political significance. 
It is true that not all drinking is sinful nor all liquor- 
selling acrime. There is a legitimate use for alco- 
holic liquors, and a legitimate sale of them. But when 
all reasonable allowance is made for this, the column 
remains monstrous in its proportions and awful in its 
significance. It represents mainly the saloon, the 
groggery, the bar. It represents a terrible and a 
widespread devastation, a moral cyclone, a path like 
that which the whirlwind cuts through the land of 
plenty, a gap like that which the earthquake makes 
when it swallows up an island and leaves the black 
sea populous with corpses. It represents bleared 
eyes and palsied limbs and crazed brains, ragged 
clothes and dismantled hovels and dissevered homes, 
broken hearts and ruined lives and hopeless despair ; 
manhood wrecked, souls lost. It is built like the 
famous crypt of dead men’s grinning skulls and 
gaunt skeletons—relics, however, not of saints, but of 
the despairing and the lost. This traffic is a Pandora’s 
box from which issues every form of devil; and we, 
untroubled by Pandora’s re:norse and fear, look calmly 
on and make no endeavor to shut the box which we 
have opened. 

Rather, in the past we have made none. Thank 
God, at last the American people are awaking slowly 
to the full significance of this waste of money and of 
manhood. They are not agreed what shall be done ; 
but that something must be done they are beginning 
to agree. The New York Legislature are on the eve 
of passing a high license bill, as Illinois and Michi- 
gan and Missouri have already done. Nearly one- 
half of the peaple of the State of Ohio, more than 
one-half of the people of the States of Kansas and 
Iowa, have registered their vote for absolute prohibi- 
tion. This may or it may not mean a rising public 


sentiment in favor of prohibition ; it certainly does 
mean an awakening of publie intelligence and con- 
science to the curse and wrong of the drink traffic. 
Temperance is no longer an ism. It is no longera 
hobby. It has become a subject of study in social 
science. It is discussed in literature and in the lect- 
ure-room. The ‘‘ organs” no longer have a monopoly 
of discussion. The foremost reviews and the greatest 
political dailies of the country are giving to it their 
best thought. Science, medical and political, is han- 
dling it. The liquor question, like its precursor, the 
slavery question, is passing out of the hands of the 
forlorn hope ; the army is overtaking the picket line. 

We do not here discuss remedies. We have done 
this before; we may do it again. But when the house 
is on fire the first duty is to sound an alarm and rouse 
the sleeping inmates. This diagram is but a ery of 
Fire! Let sleeping citizens look at it and read 
the explanation which accoinpanies and justifies it, 
and consider whether it were nct high time for them 
to awake and to take counsel how first to check and 
then to extinguish this awful conflagration that de- 
vours all that is dear and divine in human life, and 
leaves only what is base and bestial. 


A LESSON FROM WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


N the record of college disorders, suspensions, and 

rebellions which has of late occupied altogether too 
much space in the newspapers, the solution of a recent 
difficulty at Williamstown may well be studied by 
college faculties in other parts of the country. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the freshman class in Williams Col- 
lege. appeared with canes, many of which were car- 
ried with an air which no sophomore could fail to re- 
sent and remain true to the traditions of the semi- 
barbarous age of college life. There was, of course, 
the usual ‘‘ rush,” somewhat aggravated by the fact 
that in the excitement of the moment the partic'pants 
forgot their proximity to the chapel, and the fact 
that morning devotions were being carried on within. 
The rush was followed with the customary summons 
to a number of leading offenders in both classes to 
appear before the Faculty. The facts of the disorder 
were indisputable, and under the old system of dis- 
cipline the Faculty would have been compelled to send 
away a dozen or more sophomores ; an action which 
would have stirred class feeling to its depths, and, 
in all probability, been followed by a revolt of the 
entire sophomore class, this being the regular evolu- 
tion of college disturbances as demonstrated more 
than once during the past year. 

But President Carter and the members of the Fac- 
ulty took a different and wiser course ; they resolved 
upon a conference with the students by means of the 
appointment of a committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers of each class and four members of the Faculty. 
When the plan was proposed to the students, after 
some discussion, they fell in with it, and each class, 
beginning with the seniors, appointed their com- 
mittee of three. This committee, sitting with four 
members of the Faculty, took the whole matter of the 
disturbance into consideration, and after consider- 
able discussion reported a resolution to the effect that, 
as the denial of rights had caused the trouble, here- 
after all restrictions upon the rights or privileges of 
any class should be abolished. This action was made 
formal in a statement by which the students, of their 
own motion, voted out the time-honored restriction 
in the matter of carrying canes, and voluntarily re- 
linquished the most prolific cause of college difficul- 
ties and almost the last of old-time customs. In 
other words, by their wise action the Faculty have 
not only spared themselves the necessity of inflicting 
any form of punishment upon the offending students, 
but have persuaded the students by their own volun- 
tary action to condemn the disorder and to remove 
the cause. They are to be congratulated on the dis- 
cretion and sound good sense which, while preserv- 
ing authority intact, has conciliated the students by 
sharing with them the difficulties of administration ; 
and the students are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing taken a really manly and generous action, which 
ought to do much to commend the college to all those 
who are looking about for an institution in which to 
educate their sons. 

Moreover, the committee is to be permanent, and 
has completed its organization for that purpose. The 
Faculty do not relinquish to it any part of their au- 
thority, but they will undoubtedly recognize it by 
consulting it on questions affecting the order and dis- 
cipline of the college. It will serve the eminently 
useful purpose of acting asa medium of communi- 
cation between the students and the Faculty ; in the 
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event of any misunderstanding between these two 


bodies—and such misunderstandings are at the bot- 
tom of most college disturbances—it will furnish a 
means of righting supposed wrongs and thus allay- 
ing undergraduate feeling before it has taken the 
form of overt action. It will, if it is equal to its op- 
portunity, keep the Faculty and the students in such 
friendly relations that violations of good order will 
become things of the past. 

The Christian Union has repeatedly urged upon 
college faculties the necessity of some such course as 
that which has proved so successful in the hands of 
the Faculty at Williams. We do not in the least 
undervalue the principle of authority ; that principle, 
and the discipline which comes from its enforcement, 
lie at the foundation of civilization, and, in one form 
or another, can never be dispensed with. But it is 
just as well to look facts in the face; the boy of 
eighteen who goes to college undisciplined will never, 
as American colleges are now organized, be taught 
obedience there. If it has not already been impressed 
upon him and made part of his character by home 
training and by the influence of early educational 
surroundings, no college faculty, as things now are, 
can be asked nor expected to put it into him. The 
evolution of the American college is steadily in the 
other direction, and it cannot be checked, because, as 
American society is organized, this evolution is in 
general harmony with it. We may regret and de- 
plore it, but we cannot resist it. This being the 
case, some other method, more in harmony with the 
condition of colleges, must be discovered ; and that 
method, in the judgment of The Christian Union, is 
to be found in laying upon young men a greater 
amount of responsibility, and educating in them, by 
that means, a more thorough self-control. When 
there are large numbers of young men in every col- 
lege who decide by their votes under what form of 
government and under what magistrates not only 
the faculty of their particular college, but the whole 
country, shall be governed, it is idle to talk of super- 
vising them as if they were young boys. 

The outcome of the movement at Williamstown 
affords another evidence of what The Christian 
Union is in the habit of claiming: that there is in 
every body of American students not only an in- 
stinct for.order and good government, but a deter- 
mination to have them which every Faculty may 
call out and make dominant by a wise recognition 
and use of it. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


as HERE the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 

erty.” The Rev. Edwin Pond Parker, 
D.D., of Hartford, exchanged pulpits last Sunday with 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston. In the evening 
Dr. Hale preached for Dr. Burton in Hartford. I re- 
member that long ago, when such exchanges were very 
exceptional, Dr. Dutton, of the North Church in New 
Haven, exchanged with Dr. Huntington while he was 
pastor of the South Congregational, now Dr. Hale’s 
church. Truly the ecclesiastical world moves. In the 
morning Dr. Parker preached ably from the text, ‘‘ Now, 
concerning spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not 
have you ignorant ;” showing that as against material- 
ism, agnosticism, and rationalism, the spiritual nature 
of man and God’s revelation in the New Testament 
are the bases for practical knowledge in spiritual 
things. 

Wellesley College is one of the recent institutions of 
very rapid growth, and is deservedly popular. At the 
reception a week ago large numbers from Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Newton, and other places were present. It was 
a pleasant occasion. Seeingnumbers of Harvard young 
men in attendance, I suggested to one of the ladies the 
feasibility of an Annex ; and she wittily replied, ‘‘ When 
we have one we shall give the young men who graduate 
diplomas, and not send them off with mere certificates.” 
The college draws pupils from all parts of the country, 
and from many foreign countries. The management 
and instruction are efficient and genial. 

I receive letters of inquiry from places in New Eng- 
land concerning the Law-and-Order League. Local or- 
ganizations seem to be springing up all around. The 
forty-seventh Branch League in Massachusetts has just 
been established in Cambridge, with Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson for its President, and with a large number of in- 
fluential citizens in the membership, including Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard College, Professors A. P. and 
F. G. Peabody, H. I. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and Frank Foxcroft, of the Boston ‘‘ Journal.” 
More towns have voted ‘‘ no license” this year than a 
yearago. Temperance sentiment is rising, and aggressive 
mcasures are in order. 


The Great Reaper has gathered to his garner three 
prominent men in Massachusetts the past week. Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbott, of Harvard Divinity School, who 
died on Friday, was known in this country and abroad 
as a Classical and Biblical scholar of rare attainments. 
He was also a man of pure and sweet life, and of great 
breadth of Christian charity. By the death of the ar- 
tist, Mr. George Fuller, who revently has been recog- 
nized as a unique genius in genre landscape, we lose 
one of our most original of American painters. Though 
peculiar and sensational, the Rev. Henry Morgan, who 
died of pneumonia Saturday evening, had a remarkable 
career. His lecture on ‘‘ Fast Young Men” was deliv- 
ered more than three hundred times. His quaint books 
had large sales. His erratic genius was more productive 
of startling impressions than of permanent results. He 
was self-sacrificing in spirit and pure in life, and too 
sui generis to work even in a Methodist harness. He 
must go by himself, and have his own chapel, which he 
bequeathed to the poor. 

—The April issue of the ‘‘ Andover Review ” will con- 
tain a translation of the whole of the ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Apostles,” a synopsis of Briennio’s Introduction, a 
critical review of his new volume, and explanatory notes 
to the translation. 


—The Boston Hollis Street Society will place two 
memorial windows in the new church edifice on Boyl- 
ston Street—one to the memory of the Rev. John Pier- 
pont, and one to the Rev. T. Starr King, both former 
pastors. 


—In Lynn, the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
has voted unanimously requesting the Conference to 
send to them the Rev. Mr. Sanderson, of Warren, 
who has heretofore been pastor in Lynn eight years. 
A hint in the direction of longer pastorates in the 
Methodist churches. 


—The annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches in New Hampshire will meet with the 
St. Paul’s Church in Manchester, April 9. 


—The Day Star (colored) Baptist Church of West 
Springfield Street, Boston, has called the Rev. W. A 
Birch, of the Ebenezer Baptist Church, to become its 


pastor. 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association is 
steadily increasing its membership, and its work is go- 
ing on well. 


—Massachusetts has at last passed a civil service bill, 
the Democrats in the Legislature going pretty solid 
against it. 

—The New England Conference of the Methodist 
Churches will hold its eighty-fifth annual session in 
Lynn, with the Common Street Church, beginning 
Wednesday, April 2, Bishop R. 8S. Foster presiding. 
The caste question in the South will be a prominent 
topic, and promises to excite much interest. There 
wlil also be some lively church politics in the selec- 
tion of six delegates to represent the body in the 
quadrennial session of the General Conference, which 
meets in Philadelphia in May. It is anticipated that 
some seventy-five pastoral changes will be made in the 
Conference. 

—The Boston press predicts a boom in real estate in 
the city. OBSERVER. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

The Spectator was going up the other evening on the Ele- 
vated Railroad, East Side. He had a fair young lady on his 
arm, and, getting into the crowded car,where men were hang- 
ing on the straps quite after the old-time fashion in the horse 
cars, he was not greatly surprised when a very plainly dressed 
young man, his general appearance indicating a mechanic and 
a hard worker, rose and offered his seat to the young lady ; 
but he was surprised when a moment later the young man’s 
companion rose also and insisted that the Spectator should 
take the vacated seat by the young lady’s side. The Specta- 


tor, it istrue, is a man of venerable appearance; but his 


gray beard is more than matched by his still youthful and 
unspectacled eyes, and he prides himself on being good for 
a five-mile walk in any weather and over any road. Heis 
not an invalid, and he has no signs of infirmity. His nat- 
ural force is not abated. A pleasant rencontre between 
the Spectator and the unknown ensued, each insisting that 
the other should occupy the seat ; but the unknown got the 
best of the friendly battle by moving off and leaving the seat 
vacant, and the Spectator had to choose between occupying 
it himself and leaving the kindness of his unknown and 
courteous friend unrewarded while some stalwart stranger 
plumped himself down into it. So he accepted the proffer, 
and resolved to put the incident in print as one moreillustra- 
tion of the genuine politeness of the American. The Specta- 
tor has ridden in public conveyances in England and France, 
and in his judgment there is far more real courtesy in New 
York City than in London or Paris. He has ridden, too, on 
Fifth Avenue and on Third Avenue, and he believes that 
there is more real courtesy, courtesy shown to manhood and 
womanhood, not to broadcloth or satin, on the East Side 
than on Murray Hill. The manners are more rude, but the 
acts are quite as generous and considerate. 


| commercialism. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I wish you would give sometime in your column some 
instructions to help a respectably educated young man, who 
does not go much to the theater, and who does not greatly 
care to dance, to get through an evening in what people 
call ‘‘ Society ’’’ with credit to himself and comfort to his 
companions. My mother insists upon it that f[ ought to go 
into Society. Why I ought I cannot find out. I cannot find 
anything in this ‘‘ Society ’’ that is of any use to me; and I 
am certain that I am not of any use to Society. I never 
learn anything that is worth learning, or that ] could re- 
member the next morning. I can get no help from my 
mother, who only says that I must talk with people about what 
interests them, and that I mustn’t get off in a corner by 
myself and look on, or with other gentlemen and talk poli- 
tics. But whatamItodo? Last evening I was introduced 
to Miss Florinda Floribel. I roamed all over the universe 
trying to find a topic of conversation, and I am sure she 
was even more bored than I was. First I tried Matthew 
Arnold, but she replied that she had heard her papa say 
something about Mr. Arnold, and was he an Englishman, 
and what did he come to this country for. And when I 
told her he was lecturing here, she only said, Oh! Then I 
tried General Gordon, but when I called him Chinese Gor- 
don, she wanted to know was he a Chinaman, and how did 
they come to call a Chinaman Gordon ; she thought they all 
had funny names, such as you see, you know, on the Chinese 
laundries. Then I tried literature. But she hadn’t read 
the ‘‘Breadwinners,’’ nor ‘‘A Woman’s Reason,’”’ nor 
Anne ;’’ indeed, the only author she seemed to know 
anything about was Ouida, and I knew nothing, except by 
reputation, about her. ‘‘lam so busy, you know,”’’ she 
said ; ‘‘I have no time to read.’’ Then I thought I really had 
got aclue ; perhaps she was engaged in some mission school, 
or industrial schoo], or charity work. ‘‘ Yes?’ said I, in- 
quiringly. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said ; ‘‘ New York is an awful busy 
place. And one who keeps in Society can’t do anything 
else, you know. One must go out on the Avenue; and 
there’s a ride in the Park pleasant days; and the shops— 
you must keep up with the new things in the shops, and 
that takes such an awful lot of time, you’ve no idea ; and 
then there’s the opera, and the theater; you can’t live in 
Society, you know, and not know what’s going on; and 
then billiards ; billiards is such a be-eautiful game! I adore 
billiards ! but one can’t play it well, not real well, you know, 
without keeping in practice; andthen dressing takes such 
a time ; and one’s up so late at night that the morning is 
almost gone before you get through your breakfast; and 
you know I never get waked up till after breakfast; and 
then there are receptions, and calls, and kettle-drumr, and all 
that sort of thing, you know ; oh! I suppose you’ve no idea 
of the responsibilities of being in Society ; and one hardly 
ever has an evening to one’s self ; and then, when one does, 
one doesn’t know what to do with it; and as to reading, 
one hasn’t any time for it; and it is such a bore, too; one 
can’t sit down before a fire with a book in one’s hand with- 
out going to sleep ; so, since I finished my education and 
came out, I don’t pretend to read any more.’ I cameaway 
from Society that night, Mr. Spectator, in despair; and as 
you seem to know almost everything, I thought perhaps 
you could recommend a course of training that would fit 
me, I don’t say to shine, but to make a respectable appear- 
ance in Society, and would furnish me with topics of con- 
versation the next time I meet Miss Florinda Floribel. 

Yours very respectfully, 
SoLOMON LARNED. 

Mr. Adams doubts whether the college graduate gets any 
permanent value out of his classics, and declares that for 
himself he does not even know all the Jetters of the Greek 
alphabet. This power of forgetfulness is probably not extra- 
ordinary, and herepresents a type of a large class. But the 
Spectator is glad to believe that there is a another class of 
college graduates, who have not gone through four years of 
college education fer nothing. He has within the past few 
months fallen upon two such, both of them graduates of 
three or four years ago. One of these gentlemen reads a 
few pages of Latin every day, and finds in it an agreeable 
and stimulating diversion from his daily tasks, which he 
does with uncommon conscientiousness, even when they are 
not of a character to arouse enthusiasm. The other took 
his evenings last summer, with a companion, to a reading 
of the Odyssey in the original, and found it, the Spectator 
ventures to believe, both more restful and more recreative 
than he would have found the same time spent at the club 
or in the billiard-room. Neither of these young men isa 
recluse or a book-worm ; both are in active business ; both 
are men of good bearing in society, and bright prospects, 
and manly ambitions in business. The Spectator is well aware 
that one swallow does not make a summer; but he always 
welcomes the appearance of the first swallow as a good har- 
binger. And he is inclined to look upon these two incidents, 
which have come wholly accidentally within his observation, 
as an indication of a revival of interest in classical litera- 
ture. Such a revival] is to be weleomed as one of the surest 
signs of a reaction against mere prosaic materialism and 


Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale College, is to be the 
recipient of a great and merited academic distinction at the 
approaching tercentenary commemoration of the University 
of Edinburgh; the Doctorate of Divinity will be conferred 
upon him in recognition of his eminent scholarship and his 
valuable contributions to Christian thought. Dr. Fisher is 
one of those large-minded and thoroughly sound Christian 
scholars and thinkers whose work bears the test of time and 
gains inevitably upon the more dashing but unscholarly and 
crude thinking of less conscientious and careful thinkers. 
At the same time the degree of LL.D is to be conferred on 
Dr. Fordyce Barker of New York City. 
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THE NATION’S ‘“‘ DRINK” BILL. 


O state with mathematical accuracy either the 
amount or the cost of the liquor drank in the United 
States in a twelvemonth is impossible ; yet it is possible 
to make estimates which may be regarded as practically 
correct. Upon such estimates this table is constructed. 
The methods by which these results have been reached 
is simple. 

In the year -1883 (ending June 80) the Government 
received as the internal revenue on distilled spirits 
$74,368,775. The tax on each gallon of distilled liquor 
is nincty cents. The quantity, therefore, of liquor thus 
taxed amounted to no less than 82,631.972 gallons. The 
crucial point relative to this quantity is its cost to its 
consumer, A certain proportion of it was employed 
in mechanical and scientific uses. {he larger propor- 
tion of its whisky and brandy—liquors which formed 
its principal part—was drank as a beverage. At the 
drug stores (a respectable druggist of Cambridge in- 
forms me) the best brandy retails at $12 a gallon; the 
best whisky at $5; new rum at $3, and old rum ata 
higher price than the new. At the saloons brandy is 
usually sold at twenty-five cents a glass. <A glass of 
distilled liquor represents one-half a gill. At the saloon, 
therefore, brandy is retailed at $16 a gallon. Whisky 
is sold at the rate of fifteen cents a glass, or $9.60 a 
gallon. In view of these facts, it is judged that on the 
average a gallon of distilled liquor costs the consumer at 
least $6. The cost, therefore, to the consumer of the 
whole amount of 82,631,972 gallons would aggregate 
$495,791 

In the same year of 1883 the United States Govern- 
ment received through the internal revenue from the 
tax on fermented liquors $16,900,615. The rate of tax- 
ation is $1 a barrel. A barrel contains either thirty-two 
or thirty-one gallons. Accepting the.lower estimate, no 
less than 528,919,065 gallons of fermented liquor were 
consumed in one year in this country. This liquor con- 
sisted mainly of beer. In one gallon of beer are, as 
usually divided, twelve glasses ; and a glass is seldom if 
ever sold at less than five cents. At sixty cents a gallon, 
therefore, the cost to the drinkers of this beer amounted 
to $814,351,439. 

The entire cost, therefore, of liquors distilled and fer- 
mented, on which the Government received a revenue, 


consumed in the United States in the vear endiug June 


30, 1888, amounted to $810,145,271. This sum dovs not, 
however, correctly represent the nation’s drink bill. It 
does not include the value of native wines ; it does not 
include the value of the imported liquors, of many kinds 
and of large amounts. In the year 1880 the Govern- 
ment received as the duties on beer, ale, porter, and 
other malt liquors imported $683,485 ; and as duties on 
wine, spirits, and cordials imported $7,736,532. The 
cost to the consumer of the liquor, the imposts on which 
exceeded $8,000,000, it is only possible to estimate. 
Not a few of these liquors were rare vintages. Ordinary 
champagne is sold at $2 a pint; the best brands com- 
mand a much larger price. It is certainly a low estimate 
which places the value of these liquors at $100,000, 000. 
This sum, together with the $810,143,271, causes the 
amount to increase to $910,143,271. In this total, how- 
ever, is not included the value of the native wines ; yet 
this total does include the value of liquor used for me- 
chanical and scientific purposes. Upon the precise value 
of liquor thus employed it is difficult to offer an intelli- 
gent opinion. Relatively, however, to the value of 
liquor used as a beverage the value of liquors otherwise 
consumed is small. 

It is further to be said that no account is thus taken 
of liquor, either distilled or fermented, which escapes 
taxation. The ‘‘crooked whisky” and the ‘‘ crooked” 
other spirits which avoid the tax represent by no means 
a small amount. But this quantity, as well as that 
which is taxed, is all consumed. 

In consideration of these facts, it is judged that to 
place the drink bill of the United States for one year at 
$900,000,000 is to make a low estimate. 

It is worth while to compare this estimate with an- 
other made last year. In its famous editorial, ‘‘The 
Size of the Temperance Question,” the New York 
‘‘Tribune” affirmed that the country spends for drink 
more than $800,000,000 each year. Its method of reach- 
ing this result is somewhat different from that here 
adopted. The conclusion, however, in a problem many 
elements of which are indefinite is similar to that which 
I have reached : 


‘‘ A glass of beer costs the consumer five cents, and there 
are at least twenty in the gajlon, and six hundred and forty 
in the barre], so that beer retails at about $32 a barrel, 
a The consumption of beer and ale 


mast year was about 15,000,000 barrels; cost to consumers 

about *480,000,000, The cheapest kind of liquor used, or- 
divary whisky, is rarely sold at five cents, and averages at 
least seven cents a drink; at half a gill to the ‘horn,’ this 
makes $4.48 per galion. The consumption last year was 
about 70,000,000 gallons ; cost to consumers about $313,000,- 
000. Adding wines, there is certainly spent for drink more 
than $800,000,000, and the entire sum raised by taxes of ail 
kinds, National, State, county, city, town, and school dis- 
trict, is stated on authority of the Census Bureau to be not 
more than about $700,000,000. 

In this connection it should be said that the ‘‘ National 
Temperance Almanac” places the value of liquor 
sold in the United States in one year at $1,000,000,000, 
an amount greater by $100,000,000 than the estimate 
here offered. As long ago as 1870—a year when the 
revenue from the Government tax on distilled liquor was 
about twenty million dollars less than it now is, and 
when the national income from fermented liquor was 
about one-third of the present income—Dr. Young, the 
chief of the Nationa! Bureau of Statistics, affirmed that 
our bill for drink exceeded $600,000,000. The hope, 
therefore, is entertained that the estimate here made, of 
$900,000,000, will appear just. 

In this aggregate no account is taken of the indirect 
cost to the nation of its intemperance. It is generally 
acknowledged that intemperance is a cause, more or less 


| efficient, of nine-tenths of all crimes committed ; that it 


is the principal cause which makes and keeps about a 
million persons public paupers, at an annual cost of 
$100,000,000 ; that it is a leading factor in causing one- 
third of allcases of insanity ; and that to it is due the fact 
that out of at least six thousand idiots in this country 
four-fifths are born- of. intemperate parents. These re- 
sults, though hardly capable of arithmetical comprehen- 
sion, are nevertheless positive and of enormous propor- 
tions. In any comprehensive judgment of the amount 
of the nation’s drink bill they snould be included. 

It remains to point out, with whatever of detail space- 
may permit, the precise scope of the value of the other 
products with which the cost of liquor is compared. 

The last census states that the value of the products of 
the flouring and grist-mills for 1880 was $505,185,712. 
The largest part of this yield was consumed on these 
shores. The exports of flour of that year were valued 
at only $35,833,197. The thirdcolumn of the table, 
representing the ‘‘ meat” bill, is the value of the prod- 
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ucts of the “slaughtering and meat-packing, not in- 
cluding retail butchering, establishments ;” it amounts to 
$303;562,413. The ‘‘ woolen goods” includes not only 
such as are usually thus designated, but also carpets, felt 
goods, gloves, mittens, hosiery, knit goods, mixed 
textiles, wool hats, and worsted goods. The exact 
value of the ‘‘sawed lumber ” was $233,268,729, and of 
‘‘cotton goods” $210,950, 383. Under ‘‘boots and 
shoes” is comprehended the value of ‘‘custom and re- 
pairing ” as well as the ordinary product of the factories ; 
$196,920,481 represent their value. ‘‘ Sugar and mo- 
lasses, refined,” amount to $155,484,915. The $85,111,- 
442 credited to public education stands for the total ex- 
penditure made by the States and Territories for their 
schools of all grades in the year 1881. (Report of Com. 
of Education for 1881, XLVIII.) The amount as- 
signed to Christian missions is the average annual ex- 
penditure during the last decade. 


A REMARKABLE JOURNEY. 


HE appearance of Edmond O’ Donovan’s remarkable 
story of his exploits in the Merv Oasis in a new 
and condensed form ! recalls one of the most interesting 
and striking experiences which has yet befallen a news- 
paper correspondent. Many readers of The Christian 
Union will recollect that Mr. O’Donovan, early in Febru- 
ary, 1879, was at Elizabethpol as the correspondent of 
the Londun ‘‘ Daily News.’’ Paying his respects to the 
local Governor one day, he learned that a Russian 
army corps was about to move toward the Caspian Sea 
on an expedition against the Turcomans. He instantly 
resolved to join the Russian expedition for the purpose 
of reporting it. There were various delays ; the original 
commander of the expedition died, and General Sko- 
beleff was finally put in command; but in the mean- 
time Mr. O’Donovan had excited the animosity of the 
Russian commander and been forbidden to accom- 
pany the army. When General Skobeleff assumed 
command he telegraphed for permission to rejoin the 
army, but was notified that it was impossible. Accord- 
ingly, with true journalistic dash, he resolved to go to 
the Merv alone, and in advance of the Russian column. 
The story of his journey from Persia is told in several 
admirable chapters, and need not be repeated here. He 
was met at every step with all kinds of delays and ob- 
stacles, and with warnings that he would take his life in 
his hands if he went intothe Turcomans’ country, as he 
proposed. After months of delay, he finally overcame 
the scruples of the Persian Government and started from 
Muhammedabad January 16, accompanied by a small 
escort which had been furnished by the Khan. At 
Kaka a Russian Agent, who was bent upon frustrating 
his plans, threatened him with the Cossacks, who were 
already in that section, but with no other result than rid- 
ding him of an escort which would have been practically 
useless in case of danger, and which entailed great anxi- 
ety and expense. With only two servants, Mr. O’Dono- 
van turned his horses’ heads in the direction of Merv, and 
plunged into the open country, broken by deep ravines 
and densely overgrown by giant reeds and cane-brakes. 
The first inhabited place was twenty-five miles distant, 
and is marked on the maps as Chardéh. He approached 
it at sunset, and there, for the first time, met the Merv 
Tekkés. The men were dressed in immense sheepskin 
hats and deep red robes, with carbine at back and 
sword at girdle; the women, with disheveled hair and 
wild eyes, were clad in long, flowing red shirts, with long 
purple trowsers. O’Donovan was shown into a chamber 
with walls so low that he could barely stand upright, 
and was immediately surrounded by the Turcomans, a 
majority of whom were of the opinion that he was a 
Russian spy, while the minority were disposed to regard 
him in a friendly spirit. Two days later, after a weari- 
some journey with a large escort of Turcomans—for he 
was already practically a prisoner—he reached Merv, 
where he became at once the object of an unbounded 
curiosity. Wearing an enormous tiara of grayish black 
sheepskin, eighteen inches in height, with a dripping 
leopard-skin over his shoulders, underneath a well-worn 
ulster, and with long black boots and great steel spurs 
attached, O’Donovan would probably have been an ob- 
ject of curiosity in a city less accustomed to strange 
sights than the capital of the Turcomans. For some 
time his fate hung in the balance, a considerable part of 
the population holding the opinion that he was a spy 


and ought to have his throat cut, while an active and 


influential minority favored delay in order to ascertain 
who he really was and what his intentions were. His 
tent was packed to suffocation with the curious popula- 
tion of Merv, who sat in circles about him, clad in gay 
dressing-gowns and gigantic hats, watching him with a 
fixity and eagerness which, after being kept up for 
hours and even days almost without interruption, made 
him feel as if he were being slowly mesmerized. Every 
move for weeks together was watched with a curiosity 
almost maddening to the correspondent, who began to 


1 Merv; a Story of Adventures and Captivity, Epitomized from 
“ The Merv Oasis.” By Edmond O’Donovan. (New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls.) 


feel after a time asort of stupor creeping over him as 
the result of so much mesmeric influence. 

During the first fortnight O’Donovan had not a single 
moment of privacy or undisturbed repose ; whenever he 
ventured out of his tent he was followed by a crowd 
who never allowed him a single instant of retirement. 
In the meantime his servant, after the manner of Ori- 
ental servants, had spread the most fabulous storics of 
his importance and power at home; he was declared to 
be a person of the highest rank, about to hoist the Brit- 
ish flag in Merv and to summon endless legions of 
British troops to his aid. After several weeks he was 
summoned toa Council of Elders, and found himself 
seated on a large felt rug in the center of a circle, around 
which was collected, in concentric circles, the entire 
population of Merv, men, women, and children, each one 
scrutinizing him with the utmost gravity. Finally, an 
old man of colossal proportions, who was known as the 
‘*Old Man of the Sword,” arose, and asked him what 
he was, and what brought him there. O’Donovan 
replied that he was from England, and that he was there 
to report the progress of the Russian expedition, which 
he had preceded on his own responsibility. On being 
asked for evidence of the truthfulness of his statement, 
he produced the various documents which testified to 
his identity and to his occupation. The result of the 
council was the decision to hold him as a prisoner until 
a reply could be obtained from the English Agent at 
Meshed, confirming or denying his statements. 

After this he was allowed more freedom of action. 
He found the Turkomans under the general direction 
of two military Klhans, and was able by his tact and 
discretion to secure the opportunity of familiarizing 
himself not only with the people, but with the character 
and resources of the country. The water system of 
Merv is the key to the entire territory, since the fertili- 
zation of the Oasis depends entirely upon irrigation. 
Mr. O’Donovan made an excursion to the great dam, 
and obtained a very clear idea of the network of canals 
and ditches by which the water is carried through the 
country. Shortly after his return from this expedition 
evidences of some sort of a civil tumult became noticea- 
ble, and a few days later he was summoned to a meeting 
of the notables of Merv. On retiring from this council 
he was escorted to a new house or hut, where his arms, 
saddles, and other property were piled up, and was told 
that this was his residence as a Khan, the Council hav- 
ing decided to t him, in spite of all his declarations 
to the contrary, in the capacity in which his mendacious 
servant had represented him. By one of the most re- 
markable vicissitudes of fortune on record he now ex- 
changed his position as a prisoner forthe position of 
ruler of these strange. people, being one of the three 
men who were to hold the reins of power. In his new 
position he was called upon to explain the state of affairs 
existing between Russia and England, and to give his 
advice as to the policy which Merv should adopt to pre- 
serve its independence. 

The position to which O’Donovan had now been ele- 
vated, although it secured him greater freedom and as- 
sured his safety, was not without its embarrassments. 
He was expected to feed everybody who came to his 
tent—no small matter when one takes into account the 
Turcoman’s insatiable appetite—and to load everybody 
with presents. His tent was continually crowded with 
visitors, who spent all the day and most of the night 
with him, continually asking the same questions which 
he had answered thousands of times before, devouring 
whatever they could find in the place that was eatable, 
and in one way or another making known their desire 
to receive something at his hands. One evening, after a 
wearisome day of this kind, O’Donovan perceived from 
the faces of his visitors that some pleasant surprise was 
in store for him. After a time one of them pulled from 
under his silk robe a battered two-and-sixpenny concer- 
tina which had been picked up in a bazaar somewhere, 
and was looked upon by the Turcomans as a thing of 
wonder and beauty. They all played upon it by turns, 
five minutes at a time, until] O’Donovan was fairly wild ; 
his tormenters supporting their interminable entertain- 
ment by drinking arrack and green tea, and devouring 
cold mutton fat and bread and broth, until morning 
put an end to the festivities. After nearly six months 
of this kind of life, the various papers which O’ Donovan 
had sent to English agents and other persons in 
authority, for the purpose of establishing his iden- 
tity and his freedom from any complicity with the 
Russians, were returned with answers so satisfactory 
that the Turcomans found no pretext for keeping him 
any longer. Unfortunately, in the meantime, they had 
become very much attached to him; he was their ad- 
viser ; he had enriched them with many presents ; he had 
served as a victim for their interminable visitations ; and 
he had made himself the doctor and medical adviser for 
the whole nation. First on one pretext and then on an- 
other they postponed his departure, until at last, in or- 
der to convince them that they could expect nothing 
more from him, O’Donovan, in despair, offered his horses 
for sale, went without food for days together, and gave 


| out the impression that he was absolutely without funds. 


Toward the middle of July a great council was held ; 
** the palladium of the Merv nation, who had kept the Rus- 
sians from their doors, was about to depart,” and in order 
to overcome any remaining obstacles the ‘‘ palladium” 
quietly distributed his last hundred pounds among his best 
friends in Merv. After a long discussion the council 
decided that he shonld be allowed to leave; but even 
then his troubles were not at an end. After his horses were 
standing saddled at the door there was another series of 
delays. Finally, attended by a representative escort, and 
overloaded with rugs, carpets, copper jugs, teapots, 
chain armor, and other equally useful gifts, he was al. 
lowed to depart, ending his six months’ imprisonment 
and reaching the shores of the Bosphorus late in No- 
vember, 1881, after an absence of almost three years. 


CREED AND COMPROMISE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


SEE in a recent editorial you call the Congrega- 

tional Creed, recently published by the Committee of 
the National Council constituted for that purpose, 
a ‘‘compromise.” I quarrel not with the word or the 
fact. Every creed is a compromise, and must be so, 
from the very nature of language and of mind ; lan- 
guage being representative of thought simply to the ex- 
tent that mind puts thought into it: no two persons, 
probably, use the same termrin exactly the same sense, 
any more than in looking at the same landscape they 
would see exactly the same picture. Identity of terms 
probably never exactly represents identity of mental 
states to different persons ; yet, though we may be con- 
scious of this, we use them as terms of unity of senti- 
ment and purpose, and do it with no thought of decep- 
tion practiced on each other or on the public. I have 
no controversy with the word or fact of compromise as 
represented in your article; but simply with the con- 
struction some are ready to put upom them. Some are 
quick to arraign a compromise as a sham, a farce, or a 
falsehood, a sort of jugglery of language covering up a 
conscious conflict of ideas or diversity of facts under 
some common term; a union semblant and unreal, and — 
a bond of union only so far as it is a fetter of freedom. 
Some hate the word as implying a mutual sacrifice of 
principle : and there are cases enough, sad and shame- 
ful, in the records of the past to sustain this construc- 
tion, and in whose light the term were worthy of all the 
odium and ridicule with which many have: come to re- 

it. 

With others, compromise represents a mutual re- 
trenchment of significancy from a common term, on 
both sides of it, till it leaves only a common residuum 
in which both parties unite, and it becomés ¢ term of 
comprehension embracing both. The term of compre- 
hension may be left as a simple unitive statement of 
facts and principles stripped of theories. Now, if the 
word be understood to be thus limited, and the retrench- 
ment has been only of that which was vital, and the 
compromise shall have been of preferences, not of prin- 
ciples or truth, which we may never compromise, the 
term of comprehension represents simply a unity which 
actually exists, and the whole procedure may be most 
honorable and beneticent. 

Such a compromise I believe has been reached in this 
case. As it is a compromise, it, is probably the ideal of 
no one of its framers. There are outsiders, also, who 
probably would be ready to suggest additions or omis- 
sions. But it wou:d be unamiable and unreasonable to 
press them in view of the fact which the Committee, I 
doubt not correctly, state, that with the Committee con- 
stituted of elements so widely variant it was the best 
unitive result practicable. It has been a glad surprise 
to many that they have reached such a measure of suc- 
cess, and they regard the result as auspicious and hope- 
ful, and a matter of gratitude to God that compromise 
genuine and honorable has developed a unity so sub- 
stantial and so important as is exhibited in this Creed. 

But sometimes a compromise.is adopted by uniting in 
a term of comprehension which is so vague and shadowy 
that a positive, sharp-drawn differentiation in it becomes 
impossible. Now, whatever may have been the com- 
promise which introduced the word ‘‘ substance” into 
the second clause of the first article of the Creed, 
whether it was a wish to be at one with the Athanasian 
Creed or not, I cannot but think it unfortunate that a 
term is retained which, applied to the object attempted 
to be defined, carries with it so little of an intelligible 
idea. Such a penumbral word is ‘‘ substance ” as thus 
applied in attempting to define the relation of Christ to 
the Father, affirming him to be ‘‘ of the same substance 
with the Father.” But what is the substance of spirit ? 
The word properly imports, and in common usage natu- 
rally suggests, that which underlies or is the ground of 
anything, or of which it consists or in which it subsists. 
Applied to the Eternal Spirit, what ideas does it con- 
vey? What is the ground or substratum of God ? What 
is that of which God consists or in which he subsists ? 
Is it anything more or less than God himself? What- 
ever the refinements of metaphysics, a materialistic 
taint attaches in the common use of the word, To the 
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common mind it is a misleading term, suggesting, de- 
spite the protests of reason, the impression of something, 
however tenuous and subtile, still material, of which 
divine beings consist. Essence were, perhaps, a prefer- 
able term, in its proper significance ; but that also may 
be said to be vitiated with materialistic association by 
its common use to designate the finest extract of some- 
thing, so that, applied to spirit, it carries with it the 
suggestion of some tenuous aura or ether, which, how- 
ever subtile, is still a form of matter. If by ‘‘ substance,” 
as used here, was meant simply being, or order or class 
of being, were it not as well directly to say so? Or if 
another word was sought, would not ‘‘ entity ” be less 
misleading ? 

If this should seem not definite enough to answer the 
purpose, perhaps it would healthfully rebuke a purpose 
for which a more materialistic terminology seems re- 
quired. It might well suggest the inquiry whether our 
attempts to formulate, if I may so speak, the psychology 
or physicology of the Godhead were not as irreverent 
and presumptuous as they are foolish and impotent, and 
whether a compromise relegating differences of theistic 
belief to a term that, in the premises, is so little intelligi- 
ble, and so misleading in its suggestions, were likely to 
serve any adequate compensative benefit, and not rather 
to start conflicts in vague and shadowy regions where 
battles would be little better than an endless beating of the 
air. Perhaps Christ’s own self-declaration would be defi- 
nition enough for the demands of a popular creed. What 
lies beyond that, in further question of his relations to 
the Father, may well be left as free and open as inspira- 
tion has left it. In truth, the human mind, in attempt- 
ing to supply definite thought or language to the entity 
of God, attempts something infinitely beyond its grasp 
or analysis, and whose infinitude it can, at the utmost, 
only feel into, as the new-born child stretches out its lit- 
tle fingers into the light of the sun. 

Still, with all the liabilities to abuse, compromises have 
their fitting place. They may have, as 1 believe they 
have here, a significance both beneficent and honorable. 
They may represent a unity which really exists, and pre- 
tend to nothing more. There may be unity of facts, but 
not of explication of their process, form, rationale, or 
relations. 

We muy agree in the existence of days and nights, and 
yet not in our theory of the solar system. We may 
agree in the facts of growth, form, beauty in the animal 
or vegetable world, and yet have different theories of 
zoology, botany, or biology. We may unitedly affirm 
the victory of Waterloo, and disagree in explication of 
its manner, Causes, and consequences. We may unitedly 
confess that Christ died for us, and yet not have the 
same rationale of the atonement. We may agree on the 
fact and significancy of baptism, yet differ in regard to 
its form. A compromise may represent a unity wide 
enough for a broad evangelistic and philanthropic co- 


‘operation in many fields, despite minor differences which 


will ever attach to ecclesiastical and individual liberty, 
and by drawing thought and effort to unitive interests 
may gradually broaden the unity itself. Such, I believe, 
has been the aim and. trend of compromise in this Creed, 
and that it merits and will receive thanks of the 
churches. 

The Creed is presented as simply historical—a record 
of existing belief. But it is more, and will be taken for 
more by the churches ; not simply as an exhibit of what 
is, but, to the extent to which it goes, of what ought 
substantially wo be, in the creed of Congregational 
churches ; a recommendation not of a form exclusive, 
exhaustive, or final, or representing, perhaps, the ideal 
of any single one of the Committee, but the best unitive 
formulation they could reach, and which, to the extent to 
which it goes, is healthful, true, and Scriptural. We 
are in good hope it will tend toward a larger unity of 
spirit, and we look for unity of dogma from unity of 
the spirit rather than unity ofthe spirit from unity of 
dogma. 

I will subjoin, in conclusion, that it has been my ob- 
ject in this communication to consider the Creed in the 
light of the spirit of compromise that presided over its 
formation, not to go into an analysis, discussion, or 
estimate of its contents. It must be looked at as a com- 
promise, the best practically attainable by the Committee 
that framed it. It was a compromise—not the ideal of 
the Committee ; not, probably, of any single member of 
the Committee. It would be uncandid in me to say 
that itis mine. In the selection or omission, method, 
phraseology, and emphasis of statement of articles 
of belief, perhaps in organic structure and spirit, my 
ideal might have differed. Some may wish that a 
simpler symbol, and one imbued with more of an emo- 
tional and less of a cold, intellectual, dialectual spirit, 
should serve in popular use as an instrument for admis- 
sion to church membership. Still, it is a very memo- 
rable and valuable paper, and one honorable to the 
Committee that framed it ; rich in suggestion and prom- 
ise, as it will be more or less incorporated in the creeds 
of the churches, of a church symbol of greater simplic- 
ity and uniformity in the future. T. M. Posr. 

Sr. Louis, March 12, 1882. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Please do me the favor to indicate if there is any work pub- 
lished that will give an outline of progressive studies for relig- 
jous culture and training. lam endeavoring to instruct and 
help quite alarge number of persons (mostly adults), many of 
whom are just beginning the Christian life—converts this winter. 
We are formed into a class, and have weekly meetings. I greatly 
feel the need of systematic progression in our studies, believing 
that a correct understanding of the theory of right living must 
produce abundant fruit in practice. Can you recommend any 
vork that will begin with the alphabet of religious instruction 
and carry one gradually alone into the higher branches, so to 
speak’? If there is nosuch work published would you be kind 
enough to give a brief outline as above requested ? D. J.C. 

We believe there is no better book to take asthe basis 
of instruction of a class of young converts just beginning 
the Christian life than the Bible, and in the Bible nothing so 
good as the life of Christ. We recommend you to take either 
a harmony of the Gospels (we know of none better than 
that published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, with notes) or 
one of the Gospels—probably Matthew is the best. Begin a 
course of study on the teachings of Christ: begin, for exam- 
ple, with the sermon which Jesus preached at Nazareth, re- 
corded in Luke iv., 16-30, in which Christ defines his mis- 
sion, or the sermon on the Mount, taking Matthew’s record, 
in which he teaches the fundamental truths respecting the 
kingdom of heaven. Go on from this tohis parables by the 
seashore in Matthew xiii.; to his sermon on the bread of life 
in John vi.; to his instructions to.his Apostles on the subject 
of Christian missions in Matthew x.; to his account of his 
second coming and thejudgment in Matthew xxiv., xxv., 
xxvi. ; to hisconversations with his Apostles around the last 
supper in John xiii., xiv., xv., xvi. Spend but little time in 
the study of archwological antiquity, geography, or doubtful 
exegesis, and makeit your aim to gather in each lesson 
something from these teachings which you and your pupils 


| can apply to your own daily life. 


I observe that the Christian sects are separated from each 
other upon things that Jesus thought of no consequence, things 
upon which he pronounced no blessing. Jesus blessed those 
who had certain qualities, and they might be properly called 
moral qualities ; but the thing peculiar to each sect, that distin- 
guishes it, for which it exists, is a thing destitute of moral quali- 
ties. For example, Jesus did not say, *‘ Blessed are the elect, or 
those who believe in election ;” *‘ Blessed are the immersed in 
water.”’ His plan, upon which he said he will “‘ separate all na- 
tions ’’ when he comes, is in harmony with his Sermon on the 
Mount. By what right do men qualify these unqualified sayings 
of Jesus, build on another foundation, and continue to call them- 
selves his followers? By what right do men put a construction 
on something that Peter did, or Paul said, making null and void 
the sayings of Jesus, and continue to call themselves Christians ? 

Dickson, Iowa. J.J. 

We can only say in reply that we agree with Dr. Hodge, 
who said at the Evangelical Alliance, substantially, that the 
only conditions proper to be attached to the admission of 
members to the church of Christ are those which the New 
Testament attaches to the admission of men to the kingdom 
of heaven. If a man has the necessary qualifications for 
Christian fellowship, he has, in our judgment, the necessary 
qualifications for church fellowship. 


We think that the liquor traffic would be greatly lessened if 
the United States Government would refuse to grant a permit to 
sell unless the person applying were compelled to exhibit a li- 
cense from the municipal and county authorities. The United 
States Marshal is a power that few wish to defy. It would 
largely silence the cry, ** Oh, they will sell anyway, so we might 
as well license and have the profit, for anybody can get a Gov- 
ernment license.”” What is the objection to the foregoing ? 

LaMAR, Barton Co., Mo. L. 

We do not understand that the United States Government 
gives any permission to sell liquor. It taxes, for govern- 
ment purposes, all whodo sell, but the conditions under 
which they may engage in the traffic, and whether they may 
engage et all, are determined wholly by State legislation. 
The National Government has authority to impose a tax, but 
not to permit, to restrain, to prohibit, or to regulate traffic. 


I believe you edit the best religious paper published. But in 


politics and temperance Ido fmot agree with you very often. 
You advocate “ high license’’ as the best we can do now. Two 
questions I would like to ask: First, Is it right to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors to be drank asa beverage? If you answer Yes, I need 
not ask the other; but if you say No, I want to ask another— 


Whe has any right to license a man to do wrong? and where did 
H. 


the Government or an individual get that right? 

We regard it the business of the Government to reduce 
to a minimum the evils of the liquor traffic by every legiti- 
mate means in its power, and that the Government—that 
is, the people—has a right to do anything which it has 


power to do for that purpose. A license does not give to a 


man a right which he did not before possess. In the ab- 
sence of law every man who possesses a barrel of whisky 
has a legal right to sell it; license simply excepts certain 
persons, specially designated by the State through its offi- 
cials, from a general prohibition which applies to all the 
rest of the community. However, you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that we advocate high license. We advocate agree- 
ment of the temperance men on any measures on which the 
majority can agree, both to enact and enforce. For this 
State we should prefer a hign tax even to a high license ; in 
the State of Maine we should prefer prohibition to either. 


Will you kindly inform me, through the “ Inquiring Friends” 
department of your excellent paper, what drink the Jews at the 
present day use during Passover? 


The Jews use at their Passover any kind of wine they pre- 


fer and can afford to buy, provided it has been kept free of 


all admixture of leaven. 


@ue Home. 


AMATEUR UPHOLSTERY FOR HOME 


WORKERS. 
Il. 
By BLANCHE L. MACDOWELL. 


HERE is no more comfortable seat than a Turkish 
ottoman, and, with some aid from a carpenter, it 
can be inexpensively constructed at home. The carpen- 
ter will make fur youalong, low settle ; it is a good plan 
to have it made like a box, of which the seat forms the lid. 
Nicely papered inside, it will serve as a most useful re- 
ceptacle for odds and ends, or, when itis sufficiently long, 
dresses may be laid full length in it without danger of 
crushing the skirts in the folding. Cover your divan 
with woolen material of some rich, dark shade, olive 
green, dark garnet, or warm brown. Have a long, 
thick cushion, the exact size of the seat, covered with the 
same material. No vestige of the woodwork must 
show. Above the long cushion place two square, corpu - 
lent cushions, while two more to correspond will stand 
upright to form the back. Another Turkish seat which 
is very fashionable and very comfortable is made of 
two very thick square cushions, placed one on the other 
crossways so that the points of the one beneath come 
just in the center of the straight lines of the one above. 
The cushions may be covered with any handsome mate- 
rial or fancy-work, and should be bordered with a rich 
silk cord, with a tassel hanging at each corner. 

A small, triangular corner-seat is something of the 
same description. It takes but little room, is exceedingly 
comfortable, and, should the furniture be scanty, it 
helps to fill the room. A carpenter must arrange it for 
you in acorner of the room. -Be careful to have the 
seat broad and deep, and sufficiently low to be comfort- 
able. Do not place it in a dark, secluded spot, but, if 
possible, select a place commanding a pleasant view 
from the window. The lower part must be curtained 
off by a falling drapery, the seat provided with a thick, 
comfortable cushion, made to fit exactly. Tufted plush 
or satin will suit admirably for covering the cushion ; a 
stripe of the same embroidered and finished off with a 
silk chenille fringe will serve for the drapery. Such a 
seat also suits very nicely when placed ona staircase 
landing or an upper corridor. I will describe a chair 
in which a very common seat was made to assume quite 
a distinguished appearance. It was one of those very 
inexpensive, rush-bottomed chairs which are sold in 
numbers on the markets, but you would have found it 
difficult to recognize its humble origin. First it had 
been carefully ebonized, and then softly cushioned. The 
foundation of the cushions was common straw; above 
that was placed some good hair, the whole laid on very 
smoothly, then covered with strong cotton, which was 
tacked down carefully all around. The coverings of 
back and seat were alike. Each consisted of three 
stripes, one of olive-green velvet in the center, bordered 
on both sides by bands of ruby plush. The covering 
was strongly nailed down, then the gimp, crimson and 
green, was attached by fancy brass tacks placed very 
closely together. The effect was dainty and charming. 

Cane-bottomed seats which have become shabby may 
be provided with cushions and have covers which com- 
pletely conceal the original chairs. White dimity is 
pretty and fresh for summer; cretonne or even colored 
cotton would do for winter. They would then serve 
very well for bedrooms and nurseries, and would pre- 
sent a more respectable appearance than the scratched 
and battered chairs which so often offend our sight. 

Footstools add greatly to the comfort of aroom. If 
you have several, have them as different in appearance 
as possible, in order to secure variety. It is also desira- 
ble to have them of various sizes; the larger stools will 
serve as seats, You can have them made by the car- 
penter in plain wood ; ebonize them yourself and up- 
holster them according to your taste. Boxes, either 
round or square, provided with casters, make very good 
footstools ; nicely papered inside, they will serve as re. 
ceptacles for many small articles which it may be desira- 
ble to preserve from dust. Reps, damask, satin, or 
plush, all make suitable coverings, and fancy work 
shows upon a footstool to great advantage. They may 
be embroidered in crewels or colored silks, or have quaint 
designs from good French cretonne appliqué on with 
button-hole stitch. If tastefully worked with a few 
stitches in silk the same shades as the leaves and stems, 
it gives the work the appearance of good tapestry. Oc- 
casionally Japanese figures are employed instead of 
cretonne designs. A full puffing of satin, plush, or vel- 
vet of an agreeably contrasting color is gonerally con- 
sidered an improvement to the stool ; if not bordered in 
this way, it should be finished by a thick silk cord. 

A larger box can serve both as an ottoman and as a 
receptacle for music. It can be as handsome as the 
maker chooses to have it. The writer has before her at 
this moment such an ottoman, which would be an orna- 
ment to any chamber. The directions for its construc- 
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tion are very simple. It is covered. with black satin, 
combined with cretonne and crewels. | The box is lined 
with strong unbleached cotton, carefully fastened down 
ateach corner, turning the top edge over the box. An- 
other length ef the cotton, with a good margin fer join. 
ing and drawing in quilting, is covered with wadding, 
over which the satin is tacked after it has been creased 
by a warm iron in crossed lines. At the points of each 
line a small fancy button of some pleasantly contrast- 
ing color is fastened through tirmly to the lining. It is 
then joined, the join to beat one corner ; and, placing 
the top edge of the outside covering wrong side upper- 
most on the lining, nail it round the box, and turn over. 
The cotton edge is nailed underneath. The lid is cov- 
ered with plain satin, on which a pattern cut from some 
good French cretonne is appliqué with shaded crewels 
to match the colors of the flowers and leaves. All the 
satin should be lined with calico and interlined with 
wadding. The band round the edge of the lid is 
worked in long coral stitches with the differeat green 
crewels. 
the box. 

It may be expedient to say here a word regarding the 
eushions which play so important a part in upholstery. 
Funcy sofa cushions are often stuffed with wool, which 
is,.«° course, very downy and yielding ; but for cushions 
which are to be used as seats it is quite inappropriate. 
Feathers are excelient for stufting. An Eaglish authority 
has recommended paper cut up into very fine shreds 
as an admirable stuffing for seats, boxes, and cushions. 
Straw is sometimes used, and when it serves merely as a 
foundation, being covered with a good layer of hair, it is 
firm and very suitable ; but straw alone can never afford a 
comfortable seat. In this case, and in many others, the 
best is the cheapest; for comfort and durability noth- 
ing equals good hair. 

Provide your chairs with attractive tidies. Some pre- 
fer white because they possess the merit of being 
easily laundried. Very pretty ones take the form of 
draped scarfs. Scarfs of India muslin embroidered in 
bullion of sebreo thread are drawn up in the middle 
and fastened to the chairs in such a way that the ends 
hang as draperies half way duwn the seat. The ad- 
vantage about these is that they are securely fastened. 
Handsome tidies are made by stitching cretonne or 
Japanese figures upon dark-colored plush or velvet with 
gold thread or narrow gold braid. Cord of mixed col- 
ors is sewn around the edge, and a heavy tassel depends 
from each corner. 


THE READY RECKONER. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


LL Mr. Finnigan's numerous friends called to con- 
gratulate him when he had effected the purchase 
of the Harmony Saloon, and removed from the small 
corner grocery which had been the corner-store of 
his fortune into the palatial brick building, with pillars 
on either side of the door, and stained-glass windows, 
where he proposed henceforth to dispense to his cus- 
tomers ‘‘pure liquors only”! The two conspicuous 
red-lettered signs which shone in the plate-glass win- 
dow— 
A FRIED OysTER WITH EVERY DRINK ! 
FREE FROM 10 To 12 To-pay! 


—may have had something to do with the suddenly 
increased number of Mr. Finnigan’s friends, but the 
congratulations were none the less sincere. 

‘‘ Sure, old woman, its fast we’re going up the ladder, 
and we but six years in this blissid free country !” said 
the proprietor to his faithful wife as he for the first 
time lit the gorgeous central chandelier and side brack- 
ets, which, like the false beacon-fires of the wreckers of 
old times, were to lure so many victims to their destruc- 
tion. ‘‘Whin we began wid the corner-stall, and the 
cakes and oranges, and the stone bottles of spruce beer 
and mead, it’s little we dreamed of this same !” and he 
looked. proudly around the cheerful room, with its 
glowing stove, gaudily painted walls, and profusion of 
gilt molding. 

But there was no responsive light on Mrs. Finnigan’s 
face as she replied : 

«It’s all very well for uz, Jimmy, but, do what I will, I 
van’trid myself of them two faces—the woman’s and 
the bit of a girl’s—that looked in at the door to see was 
John Ryan within, the last night the little shop was 
open; and it’s not with my good will we made the 
change. We'd a nate little. grocery business, and 
we'd a’ made it nater, wid a place like this in a good 
neighborhood, and our sowls would—” 

‘*Thin I’ve heard quite enough of our sowls of late,” 
interrupted Mr. Finnigan, angrily ; ‘‘ and it’s trying my 
sowl you are wid your sinseless prating. How often 
must I tell you that I’ve promised the prasie to keep 
none but good, dacent liquors, and never to sell to man 
or boy that’s had enough, let alone too much? So now 
you may go up to the foine room I’ve furnished for 
your own comfort—small thanks to me; and when I 
see your face again, I hope it won’t blacken the air 
about it as it’s doing now.” 


or twice a week by a red herring or a small plate of 


A thick cord with tassels is festooned around | 
from the latter dish, on the plea that it compelled her to 


Mrs. Finnigan was wise enough to go to the “‘ foine 
room” without further parley ; admitting to herself as 
she went that it was not in nature for Jimmy to be sud- 
denly put in possession of those rows of shining bot- 
tles without ‘‘ thrying” the contents of two or three. 

The new business prospered beyond Mr. Finnigan’s 
wildest hopes. He had wisely chisen a stand at the 
junction of two streets which were chiefly occupied by 
day-laborers, and those who were not caught as they 
went to work in the morning—and often those who 
were, as well—were pretty sure to fall into the net as 
they came home at night. 

The fried oyster with every drink, and free lunch from 
ten till twelve, had been found so profitable the first day 
that the sign was never removed. The fried oyster, 
under Mr. Finnigan’s careful supervision, was always 
plentifully salted, and the free lunch consisted gener- 
ally of dry crackers and pungent cheese, varied once 


highly seasoned stew for each guest. Mrs. Finnigan 
having once or twice ventured to omit the red pepper 


‘‘snaze the head off her intirely,” was no longer in- 
trusted with the seasoning; her husband, who, in his 
own peculiar fashion, still loved her, preferred attend- 
ing to this branch of the business himself to engaging 
in a daily altercation with her. 

Before the opening of the Harmony Saloon the neigh- 
borhood had been a remarkably quiet and peaceful one ; 
but now street fights, domestic quarrels, and noisy mirth 
began to attract the attention of the police to that par- 
ticular quarter of the town. Mr. Finnigan found it 
rather difficult to adhere to his resolution not to sell 
liquor to any one who was ‘‘full.” Several times he 
yielded through absolute fear of the drunken threats 
hurled at him, and several more times he professed to 
have been deceived by the entirely sober manner of his 
customer. Someof the more decent people in the neigh- 
borhood made vigorous efforts for the indictment of the 
Harmony Saloon as a nuisance, but they had neither 
money nor influence; it was near the time of an impor- 
tant city election, and offense would have been given. 
not only to Mr. Finnigan, but to a large number of 
voters who were members of his profession ; so nothing 
was done, even when, after a side-door to the saloon had 
been unostentatiously cut, it was more than rumored 
that a quiet drink on Sunday morning was among the 
attractions of the Harmony Saloon. 

One woman, confident that she had a clear case, went 
to enter a — when the following dialogue en- 
sued : 

“You say that Mr. James Finnigan sells liquor on 
Sunday ; can you prove it ?” 

“That can I, foine! [I stud at the open door, the 
side door it was, and I saw Pat McGinnis standin’ for- 
nent the bar—he’s me own sister’s son, and I’d know 
him frem a dozen like hins—and I saw Jimmy Finni- 
gan, bad ’cess till him! lift down the brandy-bottle 
from the shelf, aud pour the length of me longest finger 
in a glass, and I saw Pat raise it till his mouth, and 
empty it at the one swallow, and he telling his mother 
—that’s me own sister, you'll understand, and a widdy 
in the bargain—that he hadn’t a cint in his pocket but 
the night before, and her husband dead, and the childer 
frettin’ wid the hunger and cold!” 

“Will Patrick McGinnis swear that what you saw 
him drink was brandy?” 

“Dade, thin, he won’t, if you’d bate him black and 
blue—the more fool he !” 

“‘And are you prepared to swear that, to your own 
personal knowledge, what you saw Pat McGinnis drink- 
ing was brandy ?” 

Me personal knowledge, is it? I’ll swear to all I’ve 
jist said, twice over, and what more wud anybody 
want ?” 

“He can’t be convicted on that; for all you know it 
might have been cold tea or cold coffee. You’ll have to 
bring proof to sustain your charge before it’s worth any- 
thing.” 

“Thin I’m to understand,” with a scornful toss of her 
head, ‘‘ that all that’s left me to do is to walk in and 
take a drink of a Sunday morning, and thin come here 
and swearl tuk it! Me, a dacent woman, with little 
childer of me own? And that’s the law! (I’ll wish 
you a good morning, sir. Law!” she muttered, as she 
strode wrathfully away ; ‘‘sure, if they kape the law 
in this counthry, it’s because there’s none worth mintion- 
ing to kape! But if that’s the law, I'll be up wid it. 
Who knows but me own home will be the next to go, 
for as steady as John is yet ?” 

For many months a commodious fruit-stand imme- 
diately opposite the Harmony Saloon had been un- 
tenanted. The last tenant had combined an eating- 
stand with the fruit business; but as the saloon waxed 
the other waned, until at last the proprietor had left 
‘* the unequal strife,” and sought a fresh field. Soon 
after the episode just narrated it became evident that 
some rash mortal was about to dare his fate by another 
attempt at the long-deserted stall. A little man, who, 


other, made a slight courtesy with every step he took, 
appeared on the scene very early one morning, armed 
with bucket, mop, paints, and paint-brush, and hy noon 
the stall shone resplendent in bright red paint, picked 
out with equally bright yellow, a touch of gilding here 
and there adding greatly to the general effect. Along 
the top, in somewhat irregular gilt letters, which showed 
equally well whether the stall was open or closed, ap- 
peared the legend : 
T. LEATHERBERRY, 
Hor CorrerE, Hor Tra, Hot Oysters, 
Fruit, CAKEs, CANDy, NotTs. 

There must have been a good deal of “ drying ” in the 
paint, for ata still earlier hour the following morning 
the proprietor arrived, trundling a heavily loaded wheel- 
barrow, and followed by a tall, stout, comely, middle-aged 
woman, who carried a large basket ; aad by six o'clock a 
sort of booth of stout canvas at one end of the stall made 
a cozy eating-room ; two tall stools stood within it, close 
to the spotlessly clean counter, behind which a small 
charcoal furnace glowed ; a bright tin coffee-pot, a large 
earthen tea-pot, and a kettle for stewing the oysters were 
in readiness at that end of the shelves, the other end 
being adorned with sundry glass jars full of stick-candy, 
a row of red apples, another of oranges, and another of 
gingerbread cut in various fanciful and grotesque 
shapes. There was a general air of comfort and cleanli- 
ness about the stand, which, on that frosty November 
morning, was exceedingly attractive. And two cards, 
adorned with large red letters, hung just below the per- 
manent sign. One said - 

“Opening Day! A cup of first-class coffee given 
away with every stew !” 

The other : 

““Opening Day! A cup of knock-you-down-and- 
carry-you-out tea given away with every cake or pie !’ 

The pies, comfortable, solid, home-made affairs, were 
arranged on a shelf under the counter, one ortwo sam. . 
ples being left upon it by way of temptation. 

A number of Mr. Finnigan’s regular customers crossed 
the street, upon leaving the saloon, to satisfy their 
curiosity regarding these signs, and for every one the 
little man had a cherry word and smile. The woman 
had gone home when the arrangements were completed. 
The legend concerning the tea met with special favor. 
and several of the workmen remarked that they would 
be—various things—if they wouldn’t have tricd it if they 
nad seen the sign before going into Finnigan’s. To these 
the little man pleasantly replied that he should be on hand. 
at noon, and again when they went home in the evening, 
aad that they would be satisfied, he thought, with the 
quality of his drinks if they would try them. One or 
two men inquired if he did not mean to keep ale or beer, 
but he replied seriously that he would not try to cut 
into Mr. Finnigan’s custom by any such tricks as that, 
he hoped ! 

When the workmen § filed home, a little after six 
o'clock in the evening, there was a savory smell of 
oysters and coffee in the air. The furnace was glowing ;, _ 
a lantern with red sides swung in front of the stall, and 
a pile of fresh rolls peeped through a white cloth on the 
counter. About half the men whose way led them 
between the two places paused, hesitated, and finally 
decided in favor of the stall, and for nearly an hour trade 
was brisk ; Mrs. Leatherberry appeared from within the 
canvas booth ; cups of hot tea and coffee passed rapidly 
over the counter ; pies and gingerbread found their way 
into empty dinner-baskets ; at the rosy-faced woman’s 
suggestion, more than one “large stew ” filled an empty 
dinner-kettle, which she cheerfully washed and scalded 
in the capacious dishpan behind the counter. To tell 
the surprise and delight of the waiting Bridgets and 
Kathleens upon the receipt of a sober husband and a hot 
stew of oysters for supper into the bargain would take too 
much both of timeand space. And onthe following morn- 
ing, although not more half a dozen men decided in favor 
of Mr. Leatherberry, he did not feel discouraged ; he knew 
the strength of the temptations which mastered the rest, 
and he did not expect the blade and the ear and the full 
corn in the ear all in one day. 

His charges were moderate : five cents a cup for the 
tea and the coffee, two rolls for a cent, ten cents for a 
good bowl of oyster soup with half a dozen honestly 
counted oysters in it, ten cents for a good-sized pie made 
of nicely stewed dried apple or peaches, varied by fresh 
apples when those on his stand beg+n to ‘‘ speck.” The 
coffee and tea were nct of a high grade, but they were 
well-made and strong, and everything about the stall 
was spotlessly clean. After a week or two, a row of 
lending-kettles, with Mr. Leatherberry’s name in bright 
red letters encircling ‘them, appeared on nails- behind 
the counter, but they did not appear there lung, being 
“‘out ’ nearly every evening until the following morn- 
ing. A few were lost, but most of them were care- 
fully returned the next day. As Mr. Leatherberry 
became better acquainted with his neighbors, he 
allowed his conversational powers to unfold. Pat 
rick McGinnis remained firm in his allegiance to 
Finnigan, but was once or twice induced by his com-— 


owing to the fact that one leg was shorter than the 


trades to ‘‘ try” Mr, Leatherberry’s coffee, and on one of 
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these occasions the little man inquired, ‘‘ How much, 
Mr. McGinnis, does neighbor Finnigan ask for a glass of 
whisky—if it’s not an impertinent question ?” 

‘‘He’s nothing under tin cents a glass,” replied Mr. 
McGinnis, loftily. ‘‘ We’re sure of the good old whisky, 
there, at all times and saysons.” 

Mr. Leatherberry drew a small piece of chalk from his 
pocket, and, after a moment’s rapid figuring on the up- 
turned dishpan, exclaimed: 

‘It’s really astonishing !” 

‘‘What is it that’s astonishing ’” inquired Patrick, 
eagerly, curiosity getting the better of dignity. 

‘‘At the rate of one drink a day,” replied Mr. Leath- 
erberry—‘‘ I don’t assert that you take it, you know—but 
if you take it, you pay him $36.50 in the cou.se of a 
single year !” : 

“Why, that’s more than the rint itself!” exclaimed 
Patrick in astonished tones. 

‘Might I ask what rent you pay ?” asked the little 
man, deferentially, and adding, ‘‘we think our land- 
lord asks pretty well for the two rooms we have, and 
we're talking of moving in the spring.” 

‘*T wo dollars and a half a month for the two rooms,” 
replied Patrick, warmed to sociability by his good cup 
of coffee, ‘‘ and one of them inside the other, without a 
window itself.” 

‘‘T suppose you couldn’t expect more for the money,” 
said Mr. Leatherberry, thoughtfully ; ‘‘but for five 
dollars a month, now, I think you might rent two good, 
well-lighted rooms.” 

‘‘And where would we get the sixty dollars a year it 
would come to ?” asked Patrick, somewhat scornfully. 

Mr. Leatherberry figured a moment, and held up the 
dishpan with the following example upon it— 

36.00 
24.00 


60.00 

‘‘ You see I didn’t count the fifty cents,” he said, smil- 
ing. 

‘A cup of coffee like that isa good five cints’ worth,” 
said Patrick, laying down his cup and a tive-cent piece, 
‘and I'd be glad if the wife knew how to make one 
like it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Leatherberry would be delighted to show her, 
I’m sure,” said the little man, kindly. ‘‘if she'll step 
around here any morning or evening between five and 
six.” 

“T’ll tell her that same, and thank you kindly,” re- 
plied Patrick ; ‘‘and if it’s thrue that you'll lend a pail, 
Ill take home a tin-cint stew the night. I’d no notion 
there was such a power to set ye up ina cup of coffee !” 

Mr. Leatherberry said nothing beyond a cordial ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly ;’ but his joy embodied itself in an extra allow- 
ance of soup. There would be no need for Patrick to 
buy stews if Mrs. Leatherberry might give pretty little 
Katy McGinnis a few cooking-lessons ; and, meanwhile, 
the ten cents spent for the stew could not be spent for a 
drink, that was certain. | 

The workmen soon discovered that Mr. Leatherberry 
was ‘‘quick at figures,” and he was often called upon to 
make out their bills or correct their accounts for them. 
This he always did readily and cheerfully, entirely re- 
fusing certain shy offers of payment. He was greatly 


liked by all his customers, and even by those who still 


preferred Mr. Finnigan’s .refreshments to his own, and 
he generally took advantage of the opportunities offered 
him by the laborers to add a little ‘‘example” of his 
own manufacture to the one he was requested to do, 
such as— 

‘* Let’s see; Mrs. Finnigan came out in a new black 
silk yesterday ; I suppose it cost her fifty dollars anyhow ; 
that’s five hundred ten-cent drinks, isn’t it, Michael ? 
Well, you and Patrick between you would pay for it in 
less than a year.” Michael wondered if the little man 
knew that Mrs. Michael had been vainly asking him for 
tive dollars to buy shoes for the children for at least three 
weeks ! 

‘“‘That’s good for stewing-beef,” Mr. Leatherberry re- 
marked one evening, as a neighbor with a basket on his 
arm stopped fora moment’s chat, ‘‘but I wish you’d 
seen the Al cut off the standing ribs that Mrs. Finni- 
gan took home from market this morning! It must 
have cost three doliars if it cost a cent, and that’s—yes, 
thirty drinks! You’ve paid for it yourself, Terence, and 
you’ve only been a month doing it ; but I’d rather have 
seen it going home to your own Mary ; she deserves it, 
I think.” 

A sudden light shone in Terence’s heavy face as he 
exelaimed, ‘‘ Then she does that, and more! Bad luck 
to Mrs. Finnigan! She may hunt another fool to pay 
for her next Sunday’s roast, for she'll buy no more with 
my money.” 

Mr. Leatherberry appeared to have a sixth sense for 
opportunities of this kind, and he never missed one. He 
soon acquired the name of. ‘‘ Little Dot-and-carry-one,” 
the originator of the name acquiring at the same time 
% reputation for wit ; did not the name suit equally well 
both Mr. Leatherberry’s peculiar gait and his readiness 
at arithmetic ? He had freely answered all who inquired 


concerning his lameness with a brief and emphatically 
told narrative : 

‘*T was a pretty big fool when | was young; I didn’t 
drink every day, but once in two or three months I'd go 
off on a spree, and on one of these sprees I fell down- 
stairs and broke my leg. We were all drunk together, 
and nobody found me till the next day ; I had a long 
siege of it, and came out with one leg several inches tou 
short for the other ; but I hope I gained in sense what I 
lost in leg, for I’ve never troubled liquor since, and, with 
God’s help, I never wiil again.” 

Patrick MecGinnis’s aunt, Mrs. Maloney, brooded long 
over her defeat, making and rejecting various plans for 
retrieving il, until at last she hit upon one which grew 
upon her fancy until she carried it out. 

It was a very cold Sunday morning ia the latter part 
of January that Mr. Finnigan quietly removed the shut- 
ter from the side door, thereby revealing to the shiver- 
ing passers-by a glowing stove and a row of warm-look- 
ing bottles ; and he had scarcely done so when the bent 
and trembling figure of a woman turned the corner, and 
hovered about the door as if fearing to enter, A large 
hood, resembling in form and color a long-steeped tea- 
leaf, tlapped about her face, revealing white hair and a 
bandage across one eye, while a woolen scarf which 
had once been white enveloped her throat and the lower 
part of her face. Her one visible eye was curiously 
bright and alert, but that Mr. Finnigan did not observe. 
After passing the door several times, in an uncertain 
way, she suddenly plunged toward it and entered. Ap- 
proaching the bar, she laid upon it a ten-cent piece, as 
she whined out in a voice as tremulous as her shivering 
form, ‘‘ You'll not refuse to sell a drop of the craychure 
to an honest woman that’s tuk wid a sudden chill ?” . 

‘It’s not meself that would do that,” said Mr. Fin- 
nigan, blandly. ‘‘ Aud what will I give you, ma’am ?” 

‘“Then, if they’re both the same price, will you make 
the half of it of brandy, and the other half of the 
whisky 

Her voice grew more tremulous, and she leaned, as if 
for support, againstthe bar. Mr. Finnigan hesitated. The 
request was a novel one, and he was afraid that the poor 
old creature might be overcome as soon as she returned 


to the stinging outer air; but customers were not so 


plentiful with him of late as they had been, and he did 
not like to miss the loss of one, so he said, in his most 
amiable manner : 

‘‘Tll do it wid pleasure, ma’am, but you seem 
wakely, and the air is keen—so might I ask you to lose 
no time in going home when you've drank it ? It would 
be a bad day for me if you chanced to slip and fall any- 
where near my door—you understand?” 

‘* Faith, I do that !” she answered, ‘“‘ and I'll be away 
as soon as I have it, for it’s the civil man you are.” 

She watched him eagerly as he poured the fiery 


liquor first from one bottle, then from the other, saying, 


as she took the glass : 3 

‘* Me sight’s but poor-—I hope it’s the rale stuff you've 
given me, and no chate.”’ 

‘‘It’s the best of both brandy and whisky, 1 give 
you my word, ma’am,” said Mr. Finnigan, with dig- 
nity ; whereupon she raised the glass to her lips, and 
took one good mouthful. It nearly choked her, but 
she managed to swallow it, and then she drew a small 
bottle from her pocket, and emptied into it the rest of 
the liquor in the glass, saying : 

‘It’s strong as fire itself ! 
nade it, whin I’m safely home.” 

‘““That’s quite as well,” said Mr. Finnigan, much 
relieved in his mind ; but the relief was short-lived. At 
the door the old woman suddenly straightened up, 
threw back the hood, pulled off the bandage, and there 
was Mrs. Maloney, with an engaging grin on her face 
and a quantity of flour in her hair. She made him a 
mocking courtesy as she opened the door, and was gone 
before he could stop her, scudding around the corner 
like a frightened hare. 

There was no doubt about Mr. Finnigan’s conviction 
this time; but Mrs. Maloney was severely reprimanded 
for drinking on Sunday, and informed that Mr. Finni- 
gan could, had he chosen, have prosecuted her for ob- 
taining liquor under false pretenses ! 

Mrs. Maloney shook her broad shoulders, and looked 
the Court squarely in the face. ‘‘ I’ve kept the law of 
the land,” she said, with ominous quietness. ‘‘ Whin I 
kem here the last time, it was, did 1 know of me own 
per-r-r-sonal knowledge that it was whisky or brandy 
that was handed over the bar, and whin I cud but say 
that it looked like whisky and smelt like it and acted 
like it, I was tould to go home and hould me tongue till 
I could bring me proof. Here’s me proof, thin !” and 
she flourished the bottle into which she had emptied the 
glass. ‘‘ And if there’s any blame, you'll plaze put it 
where it belougs—on the law of the land, that shelters 
the poison-sellers, and dares the dacent people to fetch 
them out and punish them !” 

Her voice gradually rose as she spoke, but she stopped 
suddenly as she realized that she might be making 
trouble for herself. 


lll drink the rest, if I 


Mr. Finnigan was fined, and was obliged to part with | 


| 


some of his stock to pay the fine, and on the following. 
Sunday the shutter was not removed from the side-door. 

Meanwhile, Little Dot-and-carry one drove a more and 
more flourishing business. He rented two roqms in the 
house against which his stall stood, and a comfortable 
and orderly restaurant was organized. Mrs. Leather-— 
berry stayed all day with him now, and a boy was hired 
to help them. He did not raise his prices ; on the con- 
trary, as he bought his raw material in larger quantities, 
and with more knowledge than he had at first possessed, 
he lowered them wherever he could do it and still make 
the moderate profit which satisfied him. A modest card 
announced that Mrs. Leatherberry wonld bake and 
roast for a very small consideration whatever might be 
brought her by the neighbors, and she soon had her 
hands full. The women who ‘‘ran in” for advice or 
instruction were always kindly welcomed, and many a 
poor home round about the litile cating-stand was grow- 
ing more comfortable and attractive. 

Mr. Finnigan’s business fell off more-and more. He 
found it difficult to be civil to his few remaining custom- 
ers, and the Harmony Saloon was no longer the brill- 
iant and attractive resort that it had been at its opening. 
The profits did not justify a liberal use of vas and coal, 
and a general air of dinginess stole over the place, more 
marked by contrast with the shining cheerfulness across 


the way. 


He had not prosecuted Mrs. Maloney sitaply because 
he could not raise the money to do it without parting 
with too much of his stock, but his hatred of her was 
all the more bitter. Things went from bad to worse, 
until at last he was sold out by the sheriff, and the Har- 
mony Saloon, after undergoing the requisite alterations, 
was let in rooms to various tenants. . 

No one knew who lent Mr. Finnigan the money to 
establish himself once more in his forsaken grocery 
store ; but every one knew very shortly that groceries 
only were sold in it. No more quiet or decent neighbor- 
hood can be found than that about Mr. Leatherberry’s 
restaurant. His business still flourishes, at the old 
prices; he does not lecture. or preach, or distribute 
tracts, but he continues to reckon. 

A well-known proverb and an equally well-known 
fact seem, somehow, to have escaped the observation of 
the most zealous reformers—‘‘ One nail drives out an- 
other,” and ‘‘ Two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this depariment will be glud to receive questions sug- 
gestions, and experiences Jor this column.| 


A lady whose name would give weight to her words, were 
we at liberty to give it, says: ‘‘] must write you about an 
article which appeared in The Christian Union, ‘ Sentimental 
Mistresses.’ It is the only rational one which has appeared, 
and I should like the acquaintance of one woman who does 
not believe that the Biddy should rule the bouse, even to the 
discomfort of master and mistress. I assure you, | exulted 
to think there was one sensible woman lett.”’ 

Probably that article found a response in many another 
housekeeper’s heart, and if concurrence in the views ex- 
pressed in that article would admit one to the circle of sen- 
sible women there would be many admitted. The trouble is, 
we are too ignorant. or too busy, or tuo weak to hold the 
position in the family which the mistress should have. There 
are some Women whose ability or circumstances are excep- 
tional, and they rarely or never have trouble with servants, 
and their house would bear inspection from roof tocellar 
floor. But these are the exceptions, and most of us who 
feel ourselves, and perhaps are acknowledged by others, 
good, efficient housekeepers, suffer because the large major- 
ity of women in our vicinity make it impossible to carry out 
any wise and proper rules in our own home, unless we could 
secure servants who have never known any of the evils, and 
who can be kept from associations which wili inform them 
of the evils, which exist in our neighbors’ homes. If strict 
discipline—as good for the servants, if they only knew it, as 
for the household they serve—were to be maintained in my 
house, the first time it interfered with the fangies of the 
servant she would hie her away, without so much as “ by 
your leave,”’ except to demand her wages to the last. far- 
thing, and find a softer place in my best friend’s house. 

But many of the abuses which we suffer from domestic 
service are directly traceable to the fact that we are too 
busy to correct them. We sutfer many things rather than 
assert our determination to have them different, and then 
follow out our assertions. <A scoldiijg snow and then, a 
threat of discharge, isall we have time to giveto the subject, 
until an open revolt forces us to the necessity of supplying 
a vacant place. 

Of course, in the second century of our independence we 
ought to have progressed far enough to have skilled laborers 
in our houses as we!l as outside them ; but we have not, and 
the question is, What is the best way tohave our households 
well equipped with labor under the very disadvantageous 
circumstances in which we live ’ 

First, the *‘ arrangement ” between mistress and servant 
must be a business one, butit must be lounded on Christian 
principles, and there is a great difference between the busi- 
ness relation of the beloved physican and the patient, 
and that between the painter and the householder. The 
intimacy of the association brings into it some elements not 
existing in more external associations. Lhe woman who 
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comes into my family thereby comes into a relation which 
I must not fail to recognize. Exactly what details of con- 
duct that requires must be left to each mistress’s con- 
science. But she must not fail in her duty to her family, in- 
cluding her servant, because she is too ignorant of the 
nature of the service required, or too busy, to give proper 
attention to its performance, or too weak to direct and re- 
prove with dignity and courage. ‘‘ Biddy ’’ is not wholiy to 
blame ; she is very much what her various mistresses have 
made her. 


Will you kindly print a ‘recipe for Graham bread? Your corn 
bread is delicious, and we find your recipes infallible. M. V. 

Catharine is famous for her Graham bread. She, like 
many such cooks, is unable to give her exact rule. She 
mixes her sponge at night with white flour, and in the morn- 
ing, when itis “‘ 1ight,’’ stirs in enough Graham flour to make 
a stiff dough, sweetened and salted to taste, and lets it rise 
in the baking-pans. Catharine says the molasses varies in 
sweetening quality, and she cannot give the exact amount, 
but thinks a coffee-cup full about the average amount for 
two large loaves. 

Another rule does not require the mixing “ over night.”’ 
Two bowls of Graham flour ; one bowl of white flour; one- 
half cup of molasses ; one compressed yeast cake. Dissolve 
the yeast cake in water. Useonly just enough water to mix 
the ingredients, for the dough should be very stiff. Put the 
mixture into two pans, and when it is light bake one hour 
in a slow oven. 


Is there such a word as soubriquet, synonymous with sobri- 
quet? I find the latter both in French and English dictionaries, 
but not the former, although it is used by good writers. For 
instance, in The Christian Union of February 28th Hake tells us 
how Gordon earned the soubriquet of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon.”’ Please 
reply, and thereby settle a disputed question, and oblige 

A FRIEND. 


There is no authority for sowbriquet. The only correct 
form is sobriquet, pronounced with a long o. 


I wish to get a set of game cards published. Will you be kind 
enough, through your “ Hints” column, to tell me the modus 
operandi, and somewhat of the expense, and oblige. 

Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., have published 
& great many games, and it would be well to correspond 
with that firm in regard to the cards. 

Reading in your Wants column of an old eight-day clock leads 
me to inquire when and where T. Chandler, clockmaker, fiour- 
ished. I haveaclock that has only that name on the board 
holding the brassworks. I have known the clock more than 
fifty years, and before that it was in my father’s and grand- 
father’s families. Hoping that some one learned in such matters 
can tell, I am, etc., S. S. D. 


Youna Forks. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL EPISODE. 


[DORA ROGERS’S DIARY. | 
SaTurpDay, April 17. 
UCH a day as this has been! and all on account of 
those middle-year essays. This morning Nettie 
Leonard and I were permitted by Miss Robbins to sit in 
the library and write our essays. It is very quiet up 
there, and we were not likely to be interrupted. So we 
cudgeled our brains until dinner, when we left, intend- 
ing to return in the afternoon. As everybody was being 
seated at dinner, Ray Harmon stopped by my chair and 
said, ‘‘ Where were you and Nettie all the morning ?’ 
“Oh, we were,” I answered carelessly, and she passed 
on. I said that partly for fun, and mostly because I did 
not wish any of the girls to know our hiding-place. I 
never thought of making Ray angry. Well, when Net- 
ticand I were again seated in the library, we heard 
hasty steps, and then a vigorous knock at the door. I 
opened it, and Ray stood there. ‘‘ Nettie, I want you,” 
said she, looking straight past me. They went out, 
and I heard Ray’s excited voice, followed by Nettie’s 
quiet tones. Then the door was flung wide open, and 
Ray, with flushed face and flashing eyes, exclaimed, 
“Dora Rogers, I want to say to your face what I have 
just said behind your back. I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with you. Don’t you speak to me again 
while we are in this school, not once !” My! but I was 
angry. Iam not like her, though, soI said, very po- 
litely, ‘‘ Thank you, Miss Harmon, you are kind to come 
all the way up here to tell me,” and turned to my writ- 
ing as if I were perfectly indifferent. Ray just glared 
at me for one minute, and left the room. Then I ‘“‘let 
my angry passions rise” in earnest. I seldom lose my 
temper, but when I do I can’t easily find it again. I 
could not speak, but walked up and down that room 
with my teeth shut tight and my hands clenched. To 
think that any girl should dare say such things to me, 
and above all, Ray, to whom I had been kind, whom I 
had loved. ‘‘ Don’t look that way, Dora,” begged Net- 
tie; but I paid no attention. ‘‘ Dora,” said she, “‘ you’ll 
be sick, you know you can’t stand such excitement. 
Come, sit here by me. Ray will soon get over it.” <I 
won't, then,” I answered. But I did try to calm myself, 
and by and by we took a walk. Supper-time I never 
looked at Ray. My head aches fearfully, and I don’t be- 
lieve I can sleep a bit. 
Sunpay, April 18. 
Nettie was right about the excitement. This morning 


I could scarcely lift my head; but I wouldn’t get ex- 
cused from breakfast, because Ray would think I was 
mourning over yesterday’s affair. Miss Robbins looked 
at me at the table, and asked what the matter was. 
‘‘Nothing,” said I, and laughed. But there's no deceiv- 
ing her, and when we finished the meal she said, ina 
low voice, for me to goto the office. The office is a 
nice place to go to sometimes, and sometimes it is not. 
This time I would rather have gone in a lion’s den, for 
I knew that blessed woman would get the whole story 
outof me. So I sat on the sofa, pretty miserable, when 
she came and put her arms around me, saying, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me what troubles this little head.” I hadn’t shed a 
tear, but this reminded me of my own mother at home, 
and I put my head on her shoulder and cried hard. Soon 
she coaxed me, and I told the whole story, leaving out 
the names, of course. She said that two of my faults 
shone plainly : one, a carelessness of hurting people’s 
feelings, as in my reply to Ray at dinner; the other, a 
habit of using polite sarcasm for a weapon, as in my 
reply in the library. Then she asked if I had forgiven 
Ray, and I said I hadn’t and didn’t think I should. 
Such a talk as followed ! From any one else it would have 
offended me, but Miss Robbins is a perfect angel any- 
way. Finally I said I would think about it ; ‘‘And pray 
about it too,” she added. I did both, and believe I 
have really forgiven Ray. Miss Robbins says that since 
I did nothing that ought to have provoked Ray, and she 
so positively commanded me not to speak to her, that I 
need not speak until she does. For which I am truly 
thankful. But Ray will never make up, never; I know 
her better than that, and I cannot help being sad over 
it, for I loved little Ray, and we had such good times 
together. Why did she doit? I nearly forgot to say 
that Miss Robbins guessed at once that it was Ray. 


[RAY HARMON’S DIARY. ] 
MonpDay. 


Haven't opened this book since Friday night, and 
don’t feel much like it now. I see the last entry says 
that Dora, Nettie, and I had ice cream and cake in my 
room that evening, which will not soon be repeated, I 
guess. Well, I can’t help it, and I don’t care. She is 
always coaxing Nettie away from me, and Nettie is my 
room-mate. Then for her to answer me so Saturday 
noon, as much as to say, ‘‘ None of your affairs where 
we were.” I believe she is rather glad not to speak to 
me any more, from the way she acted Saturday. For 
all the feeling she showed then one might have thought 
me the merest acquaintance instead of an old friend. 
Well, I don’t care, either. This morning I did begin to 
feel a little sorry, she looked so pale yesterday. So 
when I went down to recite logic I thought I would sit 
beside her as usual, and not let the girls know we’d 
quarreled, anyway. She was there when I entered the 
room and looked at her, but my lady never so much as 
glanced my way, and sat for all the world like an ice- 
berg. To save my life I couldn’t have helped it; I 
turned my back almost directly to her, and then the 
iceberg showed some warmth, and moved away the least 
bit in the world. It is very evident that her headache 
yesterday came from scme other cause than our quarrel. 
I don’t belicve she ever cared a particle for me. 

TUESDAY. 

More misery to-day. Received a summons to the 
office early this morning, and went, not knowing what 
to expect. Miss Robbins astonished me by asking if 
there was any trouble between Dora, Nettie, and my- 
self. Said she noticed we were so quiet, and never the 
three of us together any more, and Dora was looking 
wretched. So she thought it time to inquire, as she was 
in the place of our mothers. Well, I was sotaken aback 
that I could say nothing. But presently she got the 
whole story out of me. Miss Robbins could get a secret 
from a stone if she wished. When I finished she looked 
very sober, but not so much so asI felt. Repeating the 
story did not better it any, and I was so ashamed. She 
talked for some time about giving way to jealousy and 
anger, and how hardly Dora is taking it, until I was as 
uncomfortable as I could be. Finally she said, ‘‘ Now, 
Ray, do you know what you ought to do?” ‘No, 
ma’am ;” and, to be candid, I did not care about know- 
ing. ‘‘Go straight to Dora and make up.” But I don’t 
wish to make up, and so I told Miss Robbins. She says 
I'm tothink itover. Asif any amount of “ thinking 
over” could help the matter ! But I’m sorry if Dora 
has these headaches on my account, only I don’t believe 
that’s the cause of them. If I did, I’d try to send a mes- 
sage to her by Nettie. Oh, dear! I wish I knew what 
todo. Everything goes wrong with me, and I wonder 
what I was born for. 


[DORA’s DIARY. 
WEDNESDAY. 
This morning, in study-hour, Nettie wrote, ‘Ray 
says you are not to feel badly about what she said Sat- 
urday. She does not wish you to have the headache be- 
cause of her.” As much as to say, ‘‘I don’t care any- 
thing about you, but I am not so cruel as to wish you to 
suffer ; try and forget me, if possible.” I was not vexed 


orangry, 1 was mad, and wrote, ‘‘I do not send mes- 


sages to persons with whom I will not converse, but I 
will say to you that nothing Ray Harmon says or does 
can have the slightest possible effect on me.” I suppose 
that was a story, but at least she might have spared me 
her pity. It seems very silly, and I wouldn’t say it any- 
where but in my diary: I cannot bear this kind of liv. 
ing ; itis a slow torture. This morning I met Ray face 
to face, for the first time since Saturday. I went by as 
unconcernedly as you please; but,oh! I cannot bear 
this, to be in the same room, to meet her, to sit by her 
in class, and never to say a word any more than if we 
were both ghosts! Our class went for trailing arbutus 
this afternoon, and, feeling that I could not endure to be 
in the same party with Ray, I asked to be excused. But, 
after all, Ray did not go, and 1 was almost afraid to 
leave my room for fear of running across her. . Her sis- 
ter came this morning, and as I was going down 
North Hall I saw them both coming up. Fortunately, 
just then, I met the girl I had come to see, and we went 
in her room. I didn’t wish to see Miss Harmon, because 
I suppose she hates me too. Of course Ray has told her. 
I wonder what my sister would say ? I am excused 
from study-hour this evening on account of my head. 
I wish I were not so foolish as to careabout Ray, and 
have the headache as well as the heartache. If we do 
not make up soon it will be all over the seminary. Only | 
this evening my room-mate asked why Ray had not | 
been over to our room lately, and I had to give an eva- 
siveanswer. Oh, Ray, Ray! what have you done ? and 
when will it all end ? 
THURSDAY. 

It has ended. Last night, after finishing my diary, 
I went to bed, hoping to sleep during study honr. But 
I could not. I heard the pianos going, the half-hour 
bell, the gymnastic exercises, and finally the chapel bell. 
After chapel my room-mate came in, and was preparing 
to join me, when Miss Robbins entered. ‘‘ Emily,” said 
she, ‘“‘run over to Miss Burton’s room fora while; I 
want to see Dora.” After she was gone, Miss Robbins 
left the room, but soon returned ; and behind her crept | 
in and knelt beside my bed a little drooping figure in 
a red gymnastic dress. It was Ray. ‘‘ Dora,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘can you forgive,me?”’ ‘Mh, Ray!” I said ; 
and I couldn’t say anothersword. But I took her up in 
my arms and held her close to me. We both cried, and, 
oh ! I felt so sorry for Ray, so humbled to think she had 
to ask my pardon. I was to blame as well as she. But 
I couldn’t talk then, so we sat there silent until Miss 
Robbins came to take Ray back to her room, when I 
kissed her and said good-night. Emily was full of curi- 
osity to know why Miss Robbins wished to see me 
alone, but I gave her no satisfaction. None of the girls 
know anything about it, and Iam so glad. Last night 
I slept like alittle baby, and to-day am almost well 
again. This morning I went over to ‘‘ Number 30,” as 
usual, to kiss Ray and Nettie good-morning. Nettie 
was just going out, so Ray and I were left alone. I sat 
in the low chair with Ray on my lap and rocked her 
while we did a little talking. I told her I had been 
wrong, too, and that, being the oldest, I should have 
been the best. Ray said she was sorry long ago, but 
was too proud to say so. It seems Miss Robbins talked 
to her several times. Then, yesterday, her sister tried to 
persuade her, and finally, after chapel, Miss Robbins 
succeeded. Ray actually stayed in yesterday to avoid 
me, just as I did her. We had the best kind of a talk, 
and I love Ray more than before. I have heard of girls 
quarreling over a young gentleman, but never before of 
their doing so over another girl. There is no girl, how- 
ever, like our Nettie. (I was going to say ‘‘my,” but 
thought I would begin at once to say ‘“‘our.”) Of one 
thing Iam sure. Whatever Ray Harmon may say or 
do in all our lives, I shall love and respect her for what 
she did last nicht. I don’t believe I should have done 
it—well, yer, I guess I should, too ; but it would have 
een the hardest thing I ever did in all my life. | 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


OME of the little folks will, without doubt, be in- 
terested in the following stories. We take pleasure 
in collecting and presenting them : 


Three children were playing on the beach at Eltingville, 
Staten Island, recently, when they took a cat that had fol- 
lowed them from the house, and to frighten it tossed it into 
a skiff, and pushed the boat from the shore. A strong wind 
and tide soon carried the boat and its occupant out of sight 
in the direction of Sandy Hook. Ten days later a fishing 
smack anchored off Eltingville, and a boat put ashore, tow- 
ing the missing skiff, while a sailor had the cat in his arms. 
The smack had come across the drifting boat and lone 
mariner seventy miles southeast from Sandy Hook the day 
before. The cat, when rescued, seemed to be little the worse 
for her nine days’ voyage at sea, having apparently eaten 
some flounders that happened to have been left in the boat » 
by some Bay fishermen, while the three storms through 
which the skiff passed had left considerable rain-water in a 
bailing-pan. Tabby was seated in the bow when the smack 
drew near, and she quietly sprang on deck, evidently pleased 
at her rescue. The name of the owner being painted on the 
skiff made its restoration easy. 
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‘Dogs enjoy walks as well as little boys and girls, as is 
proved by the following : 

A retriever named Bevis, an oid favorite of ours, was in 
the habit of going for a waik before breakfast with my 
father. One morning it so happened that my father did not 
intend to take his usual walk. Bevis soon became impa- 
tient, and, seeing no signs of his master, he got upon a 
chair in the hall, took his master’s hat off the peg, carried it 
up to his room, and then scratched on the door for admis- 
sion. As soon asthe door was opened, in walked Bevis, 
laid the hat at his master’s feet, and put his nose in his 
hand. It was entirely his own idea, as he had not been 
taught to fetch a hat. 


A little Maltese poodle named ‘‘Pop”’ was fond of a 
game of hide-and-seek, a key being hidden from him while 
he buried his face in the sofa cushion. Sometimes he would 
peep slyly to see where the key was being hidden ; but when 
reproached with ‘‘Oh, Pop!’ he would put his head down 
and give every evidence of shame. 


A neighbor possessed a young foal, which, with his 
mother, used to pass our house daily, early in the morning, 
during our breakfast time, and had a habit of straying on a 
piece of unoccupied ground in front. My daughter, who is 
extremely fond of horses, used to run out and offer the lit- 
tle animal a piece of bread. This went on regularly, until, 
at last, when he was between two and three years old, he 


- would not wait for the bread, but used to go to the door, 


plant his forefeet on the steps, so as to get sufficient eleva- 
tion, and then lift the knocker with his nose, afterward 
waiting for the expected morsel. 


Two dogs were often observed to go toacertain point 
together, when the small one remained behind at a corner 
of a large field, while the mastiff took a round by the side of 
the hill to the wood on the left. Game abounded in those 
districts, and the object of the dogs’ arrangement was soon 
seen. The terrier would start a hare, and chase it up the 
hill to the summit. At this point the large dog, which was 
fresh and rested from his walk, darted after the hare, which 
he usually captured. The dogs then-ate the hare together. 


One of our children, who was then between seven and 
cight years old, had been reading about a secret mode of 
writing by means of lemon juice, and decided to try the ex- 
periment herself. There was not a lemon in the house, and 
so she thought she would try vinegar. The only way to get 
at the vinegar was by intercepting the cruets as the servant 
brought them from the parents’ dianer. So she waited in 
the kitchen, took the vinegar, and was pouring it in the 
spoon, when she was interrupted by the parrot, who called 
out, ‘‘I’ll tell mother! Turnitout! Turnitout!’’ Thecon- 


_ science-stricken child threw away cruet and spoon, and ran 


to the nursery as fast as she could; she fully believed the 
parrot would tell her motner. 


It was an established custom in the family that at even- 
ing prayers the cat and dog should come in. One even- 
ingthe dog made his appearance without the cat, where- 
upon the parrot called out, ‘‘ Where is cattie ?’’ this being the 
familiar name of the cat inthe family. 


A cat, in a Swiss cottage, had taken poison, and came in 
a pitiful state of pain to seek its mistress’s help. The lady 
cared for the cat tenderly, and it revived. After ite recovery 
it could not find ways enough to show its gratitude. One 
evening the lady had retired to her room when she heard a 
mew at the window. When the window was opened the 
pussy laida mouse at the lady’s feet. After this a mouse 
was a frequenttribute tothe lady. Even when it had kittens 
they were not allowed to touch the mouse, and if they at- 
tempted to eat it the mother gavethem a little tap. After a 
while, however, the lady accepted the gift, thanked the giver 
with a pleased look, and then restored the mouse, when the 
mother cat allowed the children to eat it. 


A gentleman was watching a chaffinch building a nest, 
and soon found that he was not the only spectator. At a 
distance was perched a golden-crested wren. As soon as 
the chaffinch went off to fetch more materia] the wren 
carried off the newly gathered hairs, etc., for its own nest, 
This went on for some time, until at last the chaffinch 
found out the robbery, and chased the wren so fiercely that 
it did not attempt to renew the theft. . 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 3 
OU all, I venture to say, like sweet things. There 
is a reason for it: your ‘‘ House,” whose building 
and offices have been so well described to you, needs 
them. But it needs only the good sweet things, and 
only those in right proportion. Once I went to live in a 
new house. The plastering looked very smooth and 
white, and friends complimented the builder because he 
had made so ‘‘ good a job.” But before many months there 
came acrash and a narrow escape for one of the children, 
and an ugly hole was left in the ceiling. That crash and 
that hole were only the forerunners of many others, and as 
One man after another was sent for to repair the plaster- 
ing, we asked of him, ‘‘What was the matter with the 
plastering ? why did it fall ?” No two of the men agreed 
as to the exact cause, but all agreed that there was too 
much of something or too little of something in the 
plaster to make it strong. So, although it looked fair, 
it fell to pieces. 
Sugar is good ; it is found in almost all fruits and 
vegetables common to our table, and many other, plants 


and animal food. But beware lest you put too much in 
your ‘‘ House,” or feed yourself with it so that you can- 
not take enough of other necessary things to make your 
‘‘ House” strong ; and especially be{sure that in order to 
get a sweet and pleasant taste in your mouth you do 
not take poisons made agreeable with a little sweetening. 
The cheap candies which are such a temptation to small 
boys and girls are often only very injurious, if not actu- 
ally poisonous things, put up in the shape of sweet- 
meats. When you buy candy go to a good store, where 
you can trust the honesty of the storekeeper. Ask 
your father and mother to buy for you good candies, so 
far as they think best, and then keep your own pennies 
till they grow to dimes and dollars, and buy things with 
them that will last. 


Woopstock, Vt., March 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Am I to late for the red line? I have written to you before. 
Which do you like best, the city or country ? I live in the country. 
In the summer I am to have a flower garden and tend it myself. 
Iam longing for spring to come, because thenI can hear the 
sweet songs of the birds, and gather flowers in the woods. We 
have a large elm tree in our yard, and in summer the golden 
robin builds its nest in it. I have a bantam chicken for a pet. 
I like her better than my sheep and bird, because she has laid 
two little eggs. I can take her up and carry her into the house. 
I send ten cents forthe poor children. Isend you one of my 
cards. I guess I must close. Good-by. ANNIE E. 


No! you are not to late for the red line. I like the 
country better than the city to live in all the time. 


Dear Aunt Patience ;: 

Ishould have written sooner to thank you for the nice card 
you sent me Christmas, but was waiting in the hope of being 
able to write myself; but now I fear I will forget quite how to 
write, as Dr. Olin says I must not read or write any for a long 
time—perhaps a year. He says the nerves of my eyes were prob- 
ably diseased when I was born; and since I have learned to read 
Ihave made them much worse. Mamma put away my books 
and my quilt blocks. Sometimes I don’t know what to do with 
myself, now I can’t read. Mamma and papa read to mea 
great deal. I have some of the Rollo Books. Mamma was 
glad when she saw the new edition advertised in The 
Christian Union. She says she read them when she swas a 
little girl, and would rather I would read those than any other 
books since written for children. Is the author yet living? 
and is he the father of Dr. Lyman Abbott? Aunt Patience, 
were you once the editor of the Household Department in the 
‘Toledo Blade’? If you were, perhaps you remember Bunny,” 
my mamma? 

Please accept thanks for the nice card; I have put it away in 
a pretty box. Mamma often talks to me about the motto. My 
little sister Louise wants to be your niece, too. She was four in 
December, and I was seven; but I have to wear glasses, and look 
quite like a grandmother. Affectionately, FLORENCE K. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Do you take such little girls as I am to be your nieces? I can- 
not read nor write, but mamma reada the letters to Florence and 
me. I have a little book, “ Rollo Learning to Talk.’’ I have 
heard it so often that I can sit down and read the stories myself. 
I have a little sister Lucile, only sixteen months old. She is very 
sweet and cunning. She is very proud and happy when we let her 
play London Bridge’ and Needle’s with us. She has 
only two teeth. She can speak some words. We have no pets, 
but we have dolls. When Florence went to Chicago last week, 
she brought Lucile a little rubber doll, and a box of Gunther’s 
candy for me. Affectionately, K. 


Iam very sorry, Florence, about your eyes, but I 
hope you have found out the trouble early enough to 
cure it, and while you are resting your eyes you can talk 
with older people and learn in that way, and can also do 
many things with your hands without trying your eyes. 
No ; I never had anything to do with the editorship of 
the paper of which you speak. Mr. Jacob Abbott is not 
living ; Dr. Lyman Abbott ishisson. Yes, Louise, I do 
take just such little girls whenever I can get them. Give 
a kiss to Lucile, please. __ 


S1oux City, Iowa, December 2, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I procrastinate sometimes, but I have a reason to this time, 
for we have been moving for four months and are just getting 
settled. This is the first letter I have written in the new library. 

I have a good many new books; altogether I have fifty-five. 
Some of them are: “ The Story of the Bible,”’ ‘‘ The Mrs. Moles- 
worth Books,” * History of a Mouthful of Bread,” a“ Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia,’’ and a ‘“ Young Folks’ Annual” that our 
pastor gave mein Council Bluffs. A very dear friend of yours 
spent a few days with us not long ago. 

I go to school every day, and have not missed but three days 
since I came to Sioux City, and then mamma was sick. Last 
Friday we were excused fora holiday vacation until after New 
Year’s. Nearly all of us spoke. I spoke “The Sandpiper,” out 
of the ‘‘ Child-Life in Poetry.”’ I enjoyed learning it very much, 
because it was about the Isles of Shoals, which I visited two 
years ago last summer. 

Sioux City is a very pretty place—there are so many pretty 
houses. Nearly all of them are Queen Anne style. 

Good-by, Gracte F. 


Ah! what will you do to me for keeping your letter 


‘in my Desk so long ? I am sure that dear friend of mine 


misses you all very much and was glad to see you again. 


: | GREENVILLE, N. J., March 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May my name be added to your list of nephews *? "I have com- 
menced a good many letters, but have neglected to send them. I 
am ten years old, and go to school ; I am in the next to the high- 
est class in the primary department ; I study arithmetic tables, 
reading, spelling, and geography. I have three books to bring 
home ; they are reader, arithmetic, and geography. It is quite 
wet and rainy here to-day, and as I could not go out to play I had 
to stay in, but I went under the back piazza and made a fire ina 
tomato can. This was fine fun ; I boiled water and baked an 
apple. I take music lessons, and I promised my teacher that I 
would practice two hours yesterday and three hours to-day, so I 
had to do it. My uncle promised me ten cents every week that 


— 


I did not fail at school, and my grandma (who has taken The 
Christian Union for about seventeen years) promised me five 
cents to spend on Monday if I would practice three hours. I 
don’t think I will spend it all then. I have two sisters; their 
names are Pink and Hattie. They both goto school. Pink is five 
classes ahead of me and Hattie is one class below me. Pink and 
Hattie have both written to you, and their letters were both pub. 
lished, and I would like very much to have this published. 
Yours truly, Henry B. 


I am glad to hear you are doing so well. If you prac- 
tice well three hours a day you ought to make great 
progress. 


Honowvu H. L., February 25, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Iam nearly a quarter to six years old. Mamma read to me 
yesterday out of The Christian Union, and I should like to be 
one of your nephews. I have a little garden, and a Madeira 
vine has grown up on the telephone wire. We have bananas 
and guavas growing on our place. We have several kinds of 
bananas. Some of the guavas are sweet, and some sour. They 
make nice sauce and jelly. I like the sweet ones better. We 
have sugar-cane growing here too. One dav I toek some down 
to the beach, and we ate it under a cocoanut tree, until papa 
saw a very ripe, sharp cocoanut hanging on a very high tree, so 
we moved uuder a “hau” (how) tree. We were afraid the 
cocoanut might fall down and hit one of us. I should like to 
have this letter printed, and I hope you will have time to answer 
it. Good-by. From your little nephew, WILurE R. C. 


I like guava jelly very much, and if I came to see 
you I should like some. I should move very quickly, 
too, from under a cocoanut tree. 


WILLIAMSBURG, March 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nephews. My papa takes The 
Christian Union. I am eight years old. I have two sisters and 
one brother. I goto school. I study arithmetic, reading, geog- 
raphy, writing, and spelling. I have had splendid times this 
winter sliding with my brother. I live about half a mile from 
the village, up quite a steep hill, and we can commence in our | 
back yard and slide to the schoolhouse, which is quite a dis_. 
tance from the foot of the hill. Isend youan Easter card, which 
IT hope you will like ; also ten cents for Charity. 


From your nephew, Howarp 8S. P. 


Thank you for my Easter card ; it is my first one this 
year, and I keep it in sight toremind me of you, and of 
the beautiful day which celebrates our Saviour’s resur- 
rection. 


OAKLAND, Cal., Janu 28. 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience 


I have a nice little brother, and his name is Orville, and he has 
been very sick for the iast three weeks, and he is very much bet- 
ter now, and my dear grandpapa has taught me to read and 
spell. I thank you very much for the Christmas card you sent 
me. Now, I am going to tell you which books I can read: *“* The 
Jealous Boy,” May and Maysie,” Going to Grandpa's 
House,”’ and soon. I did not know before you sent that Christ- 
mas card that you called me one of your little nieces; but I like 
to have you call me that very much. I was five years old last 
September, and my little brother was three years old in August. 
I like my little brother very much, and I love him, too; and now 
I think I must say good-by, for maybe ;it will be too late for the 
postman. I am going to sign little brother’s name, too; but 
mamma has written this for me, and I have told her what to say. 

Your loving niece, ANNIE AND HER BROTHER ORVILLE. 

The postman was a long time getting your letter, and 
then it took a long time for it tocome all this long way, 
and then it has been waiting in my Desk, so you have 
had a long trial to your patience. Give my love to your 
brother and mamma, 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $704 47 
Edie’s bequest’ - - - : - - - - 1 00 
Howard S. Porter - - 10 

Total $706 67 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. A period of time. 3. Declares. 14. A triumph. 
5. A hypocrite. 6. A bearer. 7.Cement 8. A Scripture name. 
9. A letter. FRANK May. 

1. A vowel. 2. Agirl’sname. 3. Precise. 4. A book by Wal. 
ter Scott. 5. A disease forming scaly eruptions on the hairy 
scalp. 6. (Reversed). To putrify. 7. A vowel. J. H.N. 

CHARADE. 
My first is the name of a farmer, 
Whose story Burns has told ; 
My second is never a petal, 
But is found in the marigold. 


My third you run full often— 
At home, where’er you go; 
My whole is a shrub most graceful, 
With abundant flowers to show. M. C. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Transpose part of the face and make a man’s name. 
Transpose the name of a Latin poet and make empty. 
Transpose vitality and make a line. 

Transpose a measure of distance and make an acid fruit. 
Transpose to gather and make a fruit. 

Transpose averb and make a crisis. 

Transpose employment and make to prosecute. 
Transpose a month of the year and make a spell. 


W. K. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6.- 
Khomboid.— FIGHT 
FEARS 
TRAIN 
PINES 
TEWE L 


Biblical Enigma.—“ Nevertheless, he regarded their afflictions 
when he heard their cry.”’ 
Charade.—Cotton. 
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SuNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


‘“THE EARTH IS FULL OF THE GOOD- 
NESS OF GOD.” 


HERE’S not a bird with lonely nest, 
In pathless wood or mountain crest, 
Nor meaner thing, which does not share, 
O God! in thy paternal care. 


Each barren crag, each desert rude, 
Holds Thee within its solitude ; 

And Thou dost blest the wanderer there, 
Who makes his solitary prayer. 


In busy mart and crowded street, 

No less than in the still retreat, 

Thou, Lord, art near our souls to bless 
With all a parent’s tenderness. 


And every moment still doth bring 
Thy blessings on its loaded wing ; 
Widely they spread through earth and sky, 


And last to alleternity. 
— ARD NOEL, 1801. 


aid TO CARRY THE THORN IN THE 
FLESH. 


By THE Rev. JAMEs M. LupLow, D.D. 


HY God permits us to remain subject to 
what seems evil to us it behooves everybody 
to know, because everybody carries a burden in some 
form. If not in actual pain, we are under annoy- 
ing restrictions, of which we not only naturally be- 
come weary, but which fret against our souls and become 
to us almost chronic temptations to irritable impatience, 
unspirituality, and often to sin of word or deed. We 
think, How easy to be sweet and cheery Christians if we 
had no dyspepsia, nor rheumatism, nor fear of poverty, 
nor worrying care of children, nor fretful husband, nor 
tantalizing wife, nor enemies to make us uncharitable ! 
We would like to do an active, hearty work for charity 
or the church, but we are disqualified through these un- 
fortunate circumstances. Every one has ‘‘ a thorn in the 
flesh ” which the devil keeps pointing at us to prevent, as 
much as possible, our taking pleasure in religion or being 
very zealous of good works. 

Now, what is the explanation of God's declining to take 
away Our impediments? Simply this: ‘‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” ‘‘ for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” There are several grand facts of principle 
brought out in this voice from heaven. 

A better thing than to get rid of a burden is to have 
strength given usto bear it. There is no real burden 
except that which so drains our energies as to cause ex- 
haustion. If the burden causes neither ache nor ex 
haustion, it is not a burden. Hence what is a burden ty 
one is not to another, because the latter is strong. So all 
things are burdensome, notin proportion to their weight 
but in proportion to our weakness, and the relief isgjust 
as great if it comes in the way of increasing strenzth asif 
it came in the way of decreasing weight uponus. But 
in addition to this, relief by strength is a permanent 
gain. Taking away the burden would leave the person 
just as weak and just as much a prey to other evils that 
maycome. But ability to casily deal with one trouble 
will last and will be so much ability against the next, 


and the next, and thus the soul acquires a real inde- 
pendence. 

We are in a world full of contending forces ; we must 
go through it, and what we want is strength in ourselves 
to stand, to strike, to conquer. God, too, admires hero- 
ism ; he does not demean us by giving us sinecures and 
easy berths; he gives us courage, strength, virtue—all 
that tends to perfect the development of the manhood 
that isin us. It is nobler, truer, grander to be able to 
bear a burden than to weakly pray to be rid of it. ‘‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” 

It is better to know that God helps us than to feel no 
need of help. Life, even in this world, is too much for 
us to manage by ourselves. We need an alliance 
with the eternal Fatherhood of God; without the 
assurance of it we are weak and in danger. How- 
ever strong we may be in ourselves, the time will 
come when both heart and flesh shall fail us; then we 
must have faith that God is the strength of our heart 
and our portion forever. Yet how often are we tempted 
to a petty aud blind self-sufficiency! How a little 
money, 4 little applause, or a little indication that we 
are of force or of consequence will inflate that conceit in 
most men! Not one in a hundred can be kept so that 
he feels perfectly his dependence on God without 
some sort of a humiliation. Paul says he needed that 
thorn in the flesh to keep him from being exalted over- 
much on account of his having received revelations, 
the very honor which God put upon him being the con- 
stant temptation to forget God, as if he, Paul, had be- 
come a great teacher in his own name. Spiritual con- 
ceit is the choice dart with which the devil brings down 
the best saints. There is no remedy so sure against con- 
ceit of one’s own strength as some malady, some incubus 


of care, some drag on the energies, some disappoint-. 


ment. Out of the feeling of our own insufficiency 
we look up to God and learn of our all-sufficiency in 
him. ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and 
thus seeks to make them know his love. No weakness 
of the flesh, no outer discouragement, is too much to 
have if it leads us to take the divine assurance in our 
own hearts that his grace is sufficient and his strength 
perfected in our weakness. Better totter through life 
with God holding you up than stride along in the dark 
not knowing that the next step may lead from the 
brink. 

Many are enabled to rejoice in tribulation, in the sick 
chamber, in seeming detriment, because God revealed 


himself to the soul whilesitting among the shadows. Itis. 


a common experience of Christian workers that success 
comes just after they have felt so unable to do their work 
effectively that they have gone to God crying, ‘‘ Whois 
sufficient for these things ?” The greatest men in the 
church have worked under seeming disabilities ; Paul 
in pain, all the Apostles in stripes and imprisonment, 
pulpits of literal flame sending‘out the Gospel ; Bernard 
dropping down with epilepsy while preaching ; Luther 
writing while writhing in pain. Who can say how 
much of their spiritual power came incidentally from 
their feeling of infirmity, which led them to throw 
themselves on God? for it was evidently God’s power 
working with them that made them mighty. So, in any 
church or work, not the most favored, but those of the 
most faith, are the most useful. To sum it up in a word: 
We are in a world full of evils; we shall escape them 
neither in body nor circumstance. Our relief may come 
by such a strength that in the thrill of it we shall cry, 
** Count it all joy, my brethren, when you fall into divers 
temptations.” They will impede us as the narrow groove 
and bore of the cannon impedes the ball after being 
overcome by projectile forée, which may speed miles 
away to its mark, and not roll futileless from the can- 
non’s mouth. Our relief will come by such sense of 
God’s presence that we can cry, ‘‘ In all these things we 
are more than conquerers, through him that loveth us.” 


EPHESIAN CHRISTIANS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

** Howbeit when he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.”"—John xvi., 13. 

UCH of the difficulty in the interpretation of the 

Book of Acts has been produced by forgetfulness 
of the fact that in this early stage of church history neither 
doctrine, church order, nor ritual had been organized. 
These were still growing ; Christianity was as yet a life, 
not a body, and scarcely an embodied life. It is not at 
all surprising that Christian converts sho-ild have gotten 
only fragments ; indeed, may we not say that many 
Christian converts even in our own time get little more ? 
It is with such Christian converts that our lesson to-day 
has to do. 

Ephesus was the capital and most important city of 
the province of Asia ; the emporium of the trade of the 
East ; one of the eyes of Asia, as it was called; at the 
time of Paul’s visit, a free city with thriving commerce, 
a fair cultivation of the arts and literature, a fervor of 
idolatry, and bewitched with sorcery. The harbor has 
long since been filled up by the wash of the sea and the 
soil brought down by the river, and only ruins remain 


e}| of the once beautiful structures ; only death where once 


was thriving and vigorous life. Paul, on his missionary 
journey, coming to this city, found here certain dis- 
ciples who had learned the first lesson of Christianity, 
but had not gone on to take the second.? Paul, 
some six or eight months before, had preached one ser- 
mon in the synagogue at Ephesus, but had refused an 
urgent invitation to remain. If we take his sermon at 
Antioch, in Pisidia (chap. xiii.), as a type of his preach- 
ing to the Jews—and it is the only fully reported sermon 
to his own countrymen which we possess—he did not 
undertake to set the whole Christian system before them, 
but simply the truths that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
that through him, by repentance, is remission of sins ; 
nothing was probably said about the Trinity, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, the form or nature of baptism, or 
church order or organization. Having planted this seed, 
the Apostle departed. He was followed by Apollos; 
but Apollos knew the facts of Christianity only by 
rumor, and very imperfectly (chaj). xviii., 24-28), and 
nothing concerning the gift of the Holy Ghost or the nat- 
ure of Christian baptism. {Was this knowledge imparted 
to these Ephesian Christians by Aquila and Priscilla ? 
There is no evidence that it was ; in a city of so many 
thousand inhabitants they may have never met or even 


4 * 3 International Sunday-school Lesson for April 6, 1884.—Acts 
xviii , 23-28; xix., 1-7. . 

2 These disciples (xix., 13) were not Jews, as Conybeare and 
Howson suggest. nor disciples of John the Baptist (Baumgarten), 
nor men so-called because they acknowledged the name of 
Christ (Hackett), but real believers that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah of the Old Testament prophecy. That they were 
Christian disciples is evident from the Greek word here used, 
which is never employed in the New Testament with any other 
significance, and also from Paul's definite recognition of them as 
believers (verse 2). 


heard of nen strangers from Oorinth. Moreover, there 
is nothing to indicate that the latter were Christian 
teachers, or had acquired anything more than the rudi- 
ments of Christianity. It is reasonable to presume, 
then, that as the result of the preaching of Paul and 
Apollos a few Jews had accepted the truth‘that Jesus 
is the Messiah, and had been baptized as a symbol of re- 
pentance, perhaps by Apollos, certainly with a baptism 
like that of John ; that insomuch as they accepted Jesus 
as the Messiah, they were recognized as disciples—~. «¢., 
as pupils—though ignorant of some of the fundamental 
principles of Christian theology ; that they received no 
further instruction from Apollos, who proceeded im- 
mediately to Greece, nor from Aquila and Priscilla, 
who were not rabbis, and had no opportunity to teach 
what they knew, publicly, in the synagogue, and who, 
for aught that appears in the narrative, had never met 
these disciples, and were as yet imperfectly instructed 
themselves. They believed that Jesus was the prom- 
ised Messiah ; but the further truth that another Com- 
forter had come, who was given for light and life to all 
that would receive him (chap. ii., 38, 39), they had 
never heard of. 

Thus, when Paul asked them if they had received the 
Holy Ghost when they believed, they replied that they 
had not so much as heard that there was any Holy 
Ghost ; that they had been baptized with the baptism 
of John: that is, a baptism significant simply of their 
own repentance of sin and allegiance to the king- 
dom and the Messiah of God. Of the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s kingdom they understood little ; of the advent 
and personal presence of the Holy Spirit they under- 
stood nothing. When Paul had instructed them on 
these points. they were rebaptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 


The Christian Church seems to me to be still full of 
Ephesian Christians, who, if the truth were known, 
have hardly so much as heard that there is a Holy 
Ghost. They are devout believers; but in that which 
is the consummation of Christianity, that which is its 
final fruitage, they have little or no belief, nove 
that is intelligent, none that they dare trust. They 
believe that there is a God; that he made the world: 
that he spake in ancient times through prophets and 
apostles; that he wrought miracles in authentication 
of the divine message intrusted to them; and they 
look almost with horror upon any one who doubts 
or denies these articles of faith. To do so is to be infi- 
del, if not atheist. They believe also in Jesus Christ ; 
that he was born of a virgin ; that he lived, taught, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead. and 
buried, and ascended into heaven; to question either 
his preaching, his miracles, his death, or his resurrection 
they regard as fatal ; he who thinks so is an infidel, and 
is outside the pale of their sympathies and the reach of 
their hopes. They believe, too, though with a less vital 
faith, that Jesus Christ will come again to judge the 
world and the people with his truth ; they believe that 
when he thus comes his kingdom will be established on 
the earth, and with it the reign of righteousness and 
peace. 

But they do not believe in a living God ; they do not 
believe in a nineteenth-century God ; they do not believe 
in a present salvation ; they do not believe in a God that 
speaks now to men as he spoke of old to Abraham, to 
David, to Isaiah, to Paul. They believe in a God who 
has manifested himself in creation ; and in a God who 
has manifested himself in the Incarnation ; but they do 
not believe in a God who manifests himself day by day 
in the spiritual experience of those whose hearts are 
open to receive him. They believe in God the Father 
and in God the Son, but not in God the Holy Spirit. 
They believe that God once spake, but not that he yet 
speaks. Jesus Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘I will not 
leave you orphans.” These Ephesian Christians are 
orphans; they look back into the past and remember a 
‘Father that showed himself to men eighteen centuries 
ago ; they look forward into the future and believe in a 
Father who will show himself to men in the centuries 
to come ; but they have no Father under whose roof they 
live, by whose counsel they are guided, by whose inspi- 
ration they are uplifted day by day. Their religion is a 
memory and it isa hope, but it is nota life. They be 
lieve in the commission, ‘‘Go ye into the world and 
preach the Gospel unto every creature ;’ they do not 
believe in the promise, ‘‘Lo, I am with you always.” 
‘Fhey read Christ’s words, ‘‘ Ye see me,” but they do 
not see him. They know nothing of a Comforter who 
shall teach God’s children all things, who shall guide 
them into all truth. The promise, ‘‘ Greater works 
than these shall ye do, because I go unto my Father,” is 
en, unreal: and impossible 

“Nay, 1 more than that : if a Pauline Christian makes 
his appearance ; if he asks, Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost ? if he declares that these words and promises are 
true and trustworthy ; if he asserts that God is a present 
God and a present help ; if he believes that the pillar of 


cloud is still in the heavens by day and still luminous 
by night ; if he worships a living God ; if he has an as- 
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surance of comfort, strength, and wisdom afforded him, 
as it was afforded to Moses in the wilderness, David in 
the cave, Jeremiah in the dungeon, and Paul in the 
prison ; if he ventures to bid the Ephesian Christian not 
to rest on the creed or the dogma of a past age, nor 
even on the letter of the Bible itself, because the letter 
killeth and the spirit only maketh ulive ; if he bids him 
use the creed only as a witness, and the Bible only as a 
guidebook to a living, present, comforting, communi- 
cating, talking God, the Ephesian Christian cries out 
against him as an unbeliever and ranks him with the 
infidel. 

There are three schoojs of thought respecting God 
which may be put roughly in contrast with each other, 
thus: The first believes that there is no God ; the second, 
that there once wus a God ; the third, that there is now a 
God. The first, that there is no revelation ; the second, 
that there once was a revelation ; the third, that there is 
a continuous and unceasing revealing by the living 
spirit of God to the living spirit of man. The first, that 
the second, that something may be 
known of him by the record he has written in nature, 
in history, and in sacred literature ; the third, that he 
may be known directly, personally, sympathetically, by 
a life of communion with him. The first, that there is 
no guidance ; the second, that the Bible is the only 
guide ; the third, that the same God who guided the he- 
roes of the Bible is the guide of every child who trusts 
in him. The first is an infidel, the second is a Jew or 
a Judaizing Christian, the third believes in the Holy 
Ghost. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A CONFERENCE.—LESSON FOR APRIL 6. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE FATHER. When I first looked at this lesson 
itseemed an unsuitable one for the younger chil- 

dren ; but there are some very simple truths taught in it, 
which any child can understand. Indeed, I think, from 
the way the story is told, that it was intended to teach us 
I should choose for the children a 
Take this one, for ex- 


new Golden Text, however. 
ample. 

‘* Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one, 
for we are laborers together with God.” 

That gives us a very beautiful picture of men working 
together in love, and God working with them. We 


- might tell them how in God’s garden are many laborers, 
some doing one part of the work and some another; 


some preparing the ground, some sowing the seed, some 
watering the young plants and pulling up the weeds. 
When Paul came to Ephesus he found the good seed 
had already been planted by Apollos, a learned man 
who had only heard a very little about Jesus Christ, but 


who felt sure he must be the Saviour promised to the 


Jews. Apollos did not wait until he understood as 


- much as Paul did; he wanted every one to know what 


he knew, and he went to work with all his might to tell 
it to the people. He was so earnest and so full of love 
that his words went right to the hearts of the people. 
He told them that they must repent and turn away from 
their sins, and be baptized asa sign that Goi would 
wash them away. By and by Paul came to Ephesus, 
and when he learned what Apollos had done he did not 
say, ‘‘ That is not the way to teach people.” He did not 
dig up the seed that Apollos had planted, but he wa- 
tered it that it might grow, and God made it increase 
and bear fruit. He said, ‘‘It is all true we must re- 
pent and be baptized ; but it is through Jesus Christ that 
our sins are takenaway. ‘Through faith in his name we 
have pardon, and receive the wonderful gift of the Holy 
Spirit to dwell in our hearts.” So the good seed which 
Apollos had planted grew up into faith in Jesus Christ, 
and blossomed into the fruits of the Spirit. 

THe Moruer. Another thing to notice in thelesson is 
how it fulfills the promise, ‘‘ He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself.’ God sent teachers to Apollos also 
so that he might be more perfectly instructed in the way 
of the Lord. He sent Aquila and Priscilla to water the 
seed in his heart, and they had such good success that 
afterwards he went to Corinth, where Paul himself had 
planted the seed, and ‘‘helped them much which had 
believed.” Paul planted and Apollos watered in Corinth, 
and at Ephesus Apollos planted and Paul watered. 
That is the way Christians ought to work together. 

THE FATHER. The way to work together in love is to 
remember, as Paul did, that we are God’s servants, serv- 
ing others for his sake. He wrote to the people of Cor- 
inth that they were to think of him and of Apollos as 
ministers ; that means those who minister or serve. 

James. 1 think one good thing to learn from this 
lesson is that we: can sometimes be taught by people 


who seem to know less than we do. Apollos was avery 


learned man ; I suppose he had been to college ;_ butthis 
tent-maker and his wife knew more about the way of 
God than he did, 

Tue Morner. You remember Paul bimself says, God 


has hidden these things from the wise and prudent and 


has revealed them unto babes. I suppose that means 


pail, though I dare say I didn’t lift much. 


| 


that all the wisdom of this world will never teach men 
how to find salvation through Christ, but if we will be- 
come humble, and obedient, and truthful, like little 
children, God himself will show us the way. 

THE FATHER. We must notice, too, that Apollos was 
willing to be taught. When people really begin to learn 
the way of the Lord they are eager to know more; they 
never suppose they know all about it. Apollos was the 
right kind of a learner. He began by studying the 
Scriptures until he could use them powerfully. He was 
‘fervent in spirit,” his heart was warm with earnest de- 
sire to work. He ‘taught diligently,” using for others 
all the knowledge he had. He was not afraid, ‘‘he 
spake boldly.” “He became a learner himself of those 
who understood the way of God more perfectly. He 
went on ‘‘ growing and helping others to grow.” 

Tue Morner. We must not forget the last part of our 
Golden Text, ‘‘for we are laborers together with God.”’ 
Paul and Apollos and Aquila and Priscilla all remem- 
bered that. Little children who are working with their 
father in the garden, each one doing just what he di- 
rects, and each one helped by his loving hand, will 
not be likely to quarrel with each other. 

THE FatHer. Do you remember, James, when you 
were quite a little fellow and undertook to take care of the 
garden ? I knew it was too much for your strength, and 
so I used often to get up ear!y in the morning and pull 
up weeds, and do some of the heaviest work to help 
you, and keep you from getting discouraged. 

James. I remember ho ¥ we used to carry water to 
the house together; I always wanted to take hold of the 
T thought I 
was helping. 

THE FATHER. ‘‘ You wanted to heip, and tried to help ; 
that was the important thing. So very weak laborers 
who wish to help, and try to help, may really be laborers 
together with God, and feel that he is sharing their work 
with them. 

THE MorHer. And it is ** God that giveth the increase” 
to all work, no matter who does it. ‘‘ So, then, neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth ; but 
God that giveth the increase.”’ 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


While some religions are ethic, and arefull of all instruc- 
tion as to right and duty, and have other noble excellencies 
in them, like Confucius’s teachings, and Buddha's, only the 
Chrigtian religion has a symmetrical and united hoid on 
man, both in this life and in the life to come—on man in the 
body, and on man’s soul within the body. The Christian 
religion lays its hands on both sides, and harmonizes them. 
‘‘ What God had joined together,”’ it says, ‘‘let no man put 
asunder ;’? and yet men are attempting to put it asunder 
continually, leaning strongly to one side to the exclusion 
of the other, or to the other side to the exclusion of the 


former. 


A great many people have about this idea of conversion : 
that a man, asit were, goes in shabby and sinful, and, after 
the recognized experience, comes out a bright, shining, 
gentlemanly Christian, all done up and right on hand. 
‘But no,’ saith the Scripture. We enter into the school 
of practice; and here are the qualities that one after 
the other we are to obtain. It is a series of unfoldings, 
a method of education, and cannot be accomplished in a 
day, nor in a month, nor in a yezr, nor in a whole life, 
but steadfastly grows, with a higher ideal, and the in- 
spiration of God, by his exceeding great and precious 
promises, and by God’s all-diffused and vital spirit. It is 
the working out and carrying up in us of this conception of 
the divine nature—the molding of ourselves upon the pat- 
tern of God. 


| 
| 


Now, I take it that the way to increase the power of the | 
church and the Gospel in this worldis to be a thousandtimes | women and study their lives seal understand their 
more solicitous for those in the circuit of the church than for | needs.” 


those exterior to it; to have more holiness of life, more 
sweetness, more beauty of Christian love, that we may give | 
to the church a power that it can never have in any other | 
way. The power of the church ought never to lic merely on 
the platform or in the pulpit. The power of the church 
should be the whole power of the whole church; and the 
power of the whole church should not be its orthodoxy, nor 
its ecclesiasticism, but the radiancy of the Christ that is in 
the midst of them. 


Oh, how rich is fatherdom! God is a father, and the 
riches that he wants are those which love desires. We make 
ourselves rich toward God just as we heap up in ourselves 
those qualities that represent the divine nature, and fit us to 
be, by and by, in the society of the divine nature. 
heart that makes another heart rich. Nothingelse can. It 
is the heart of man, grateful, tender, pure, noble, aspiring, 
attaining, that makes God rich. 


Ours is a time of loosening of taith. Ours is a time 
when men are beginning to feel as though they had been 
fooled. Ours is a time when men are letting go of the ruder 
and more imperfect presentations of the truth. It is not 
therefore a presumption that the truth as now stated is not 
truth because it is wasting. Waste! The name of God 
might be called Prodigality. Of all wasters there is no such 


It is the | 


waster as he, in nature, in buman society, everywhere. He | 


creates to express his abundance. 
chosen ; and the major part of the forces in this world go 
back, as ,it were, simply to constitute, by their decay, a soil 


Many are called, few are | 


out of which, by and by, better things shall grow. Itis not 
a sign that the great truths of God are not growing in our 
day because there is such unbelief, such skepticism, such 
indifference, and such agnosticism. It has been so many 
times before : 

‘* My word shall not return unto me void. It shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent 


Your life is a struggle. ‘Tt is hard for a man to live up to 
his purposes. It is very difficult for a man to live up to 
that ideal which he forms in his brightest hours. There is 
not one who cannot bear witness that, however favorable 
his situation may be, to live upon the higher planes of our 
desire and our purpose requires a perpetual battle. Do not 
be discouraged nor lose patience. Look to Jesus, for he is 
the appointed inspirer, the power of God that is to work 
out salvation in you. Will you accept hisleadership? Will 
you be guided byit? He knows how feeble you are, and he 
accepts every one that will trustin him. Will you, to-day, 
any of you, join with us in the commemoration of that love 
by the simple service that sprang from his command, the 
eating of the bread as the symbol of our feeding upon him, 
the drinking of this wine as the symbol that he is our very 
life-blood and our hope ? 


Now, in what way can men build on Christ? Of course 
not literally. Everybody rejects that. It is a figure; buta 
figure must have something for which it is made, and from 
which it is drawn. When it is said that we build upon 
Christ, the only thing we can understand is that he is the 
model. He is like the architect’s plan. We are to take 
the ideas that are made manifest characteristically and 
distinctively in him, and attempt to shape our life and char- 
acter upon that framework and foundation. As God’s in- 
terpreter, as the revelator of the Father, we are to take that 
standpoint which he took. What he told us of God, of bis 
nature, of his love, of his power over all bis creatures, of 
his providence, special, particular, daily, constant, of the 
home of the human soul in the heart of God, who is all in all 
—that we are to accept. We are to accept that view which 
Christ gives us of the Eternal Father of all love and grace. 
We are to accept Christ’s interpretation, also, of the true 
manhood which God expects of his children. 


Christ-likeness is to be the aim of alli stirring preaching, 
of all revival preaching and effort. ‘‘Do you want to be 
saved »’’ cries out one. There isa subordinate value in that. 
Of course everybody wants to be saved. _ Yet that, and that 
alone, has very little power except upon selfishness. *‘ Do 
you wish to be redeemed from hell?’ Why, a man would 
be an idiot of he didn’t. Yet what is that but an appeai to 
fear! Fear is universally necessary, yet it is basilar. Mor- 
ally it ranks very low, though it is very indispensable. It is 
carnal: itis of the flesh. But ** Do you desire to be Cbrist- 
like ¥’ There you bave the Gospel ; and only in that phrase 
do you find the Gospel appeal. The aim of the Christian 
ministry is not, in one sense, although it is in another and 
lower sense, to save men. Tosave them from what? Itis 
interpreted in sacred Scripture, where it is said that ‘* he shall 
save his people from their sins.’’ Deliverance from animal 
life; deliverance from vulg.r, passional life; deliverance 
from all the life that belongs to our mere carnal estate, and 
exaltation unto that high spiritual experience that indicates 
Christ-likeness—that is the safety that men should seek. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MORAL ELEVATION OF THE POOR. 


RACT No. 36, issued by the Charities Aid Associ- 
ciation of New York, treats on the ‘‘ Moral Eleva-. - 


| tion of Girls and Suggestions Relating to Preventive 


Work.” In the introduction the object of the paper is 
stated to be *‘an endeavor to show the way in which 
this work muy be done, and to demonstrate that educa- 
tion is the means to the desired end ; that this education 
must be given by those who are willing to teach, uplift, 
' encourage, and help others by their personal influence 
und sympathy ; who are willing to go inte the homes of 


There are many, who feel that they have nothing to 
' give because they have no money, who may learn from 
these pages that they are the very laborers needed in 
this special work, where money can do little or nothing, 
but where time and sympathy are all-essential. We 
quote from a recent work by Miss Ellice Hopkins on 
the subject of the moral elevation of the poor, in which 
she says: 

‘¢ At present the whole work is in its infancy, but even in 
the first year or two of its existence many of these associa- 
tions are turning out good work, and all are doing the work 
to which I attach the most importance—educating women 
by bringing them in contact with the facts, and bringing in 
that great reserve force of Providence, the influence _of 
women on their own question. Of course I need not say 
that I am aware that, at present, we are only scratching the 
surface of this great problem of our life. I look upon it as 
a deep ditch that must be filled up by the bodies of those 
who have fought and failed before those who fight and over. 
come can pass over. But Ido maintain that we are making 
a great stride on the old rescue work, which consisted in 
picking upa poor degraded girl here and there, while leaving 
all the causes that made her degraded untouched, and the 
manufactory of her like in full play to fill her place. We 
do aim our blows more at the root, and less at the fallen 
leaf, of this deadly upas tree.”’ 

All that is required of the helper is the desire to help, 
and no person who has talked with any number of earn- 
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est women but will be struck by their interest in the 
elevation of the pour, their desire to help this work, and 
their utter ignorance of the mannerin which they should 
proceed. If each of these earnest, thoughtful, capable 
women could only be persuaded to take under her 
special charge some poor laboring man’s wife, and help 
her by advice, sympathy, and by educating her 
how to obtain the best results from her very limited 
income, what an immense help this would be toward 
the elevation of all! What a gain it would be 
if the mothers who can afferd to hire the sewing 
of their families done would only help the poor 
women to devise pretty garments ; make for the chil- 
dren of the poor family pretty little hats; teach the 
mother of the family that it is better to use six yards of 
good material in the manufacture of a garment than 
twelve yards of poor material ruffied and furbelowed 
in the mistaken idea that is is ‘‘ fashionable” for one to 
dress so that their garments look as though they were 
the result of the upholsterer’s srt rather than of the 
dressmaker’s. The tract presents a picture that repre- 
sents thousands of women who are to-day the wives of 
laboring men in New York: 

‘She was probably born into a large family, where she 
received little or no personal attention from her parents. 
From the age of six to that of fourteen she spent her morn- 
ings in school and her afternoons in the street, or she 
‘minded the baby.’ After fourteen she worked in a factory 
or shop, where the influences fostered a love of dress which 
was probably strengthened by maternal vanity at home, and 
instead of saving her wages she spent them chiefly on finery 
or sweets. Her evenings were devoted to such amusements 
as she could tind, without any improvement to herself. She 
never had an opportunity of studying hygiene, and grew up 
in total ignorance of the laws of governing her pbhysival be- 
ing, a8 Well as of househoid management or care of children. 

‘‘ At the age of twenty, being then an ignorant and irre- 
sponsible creature, she probably married a workman mak- 
ing small daily wages, and assumed cares for which she 
was unequal, and duties for which she was wholly untit. 
Not knowing how to economize either money, time, or 
strength, her household duties were irksome burdens, and 
when children came to increase these cares she sank be- 
neath her load into a cross, untidy, overworked drudge. 
We find her at this stage of her existence with dulled senses, 
trying to feed and clothe her children, possibly sending 
them to school, glad to be rid of them, and willing in their 
playtime to leave them to chance influences, only too apt to 
be demoralizing. Mother-love is known only as an instinct 
that survives when all other mental and moral processes 
have been crushed under the pressure, the peine forte et dure, 
of her overburdened life. 

‘“‘There is a dreary monotony in such lives, and circum- 
stances of time and place « fford little variety. Inthe crowd- 
ed cottage home in summer there is the red-hot stove, the 
wash-tub full of steaming civthes, the rocking-chair in 
which the crying baby is tied, the impatient children home 
from school, hurrying and worrying the tired mother for the 
dinner which is cooking, and must be eaten quickly, and 
some of it carried to the absent father working in the field. 
The mother, vainly trying to do everything at once, still finds 
time to scold, often to strike, first one, then another, till all 
are alike irritable under her only system of management, 
her only idea of discipline. 

‘‘ Or, in another home, in winter, there is the cold stove, the 
bare shelf, the empty pocket, the baby pinched and wasted 
in its cradle, the children shivering with cold or burning 
with fever ; sickness, poverty, and gloom—influences which 
the poor, pale, inefficient mother has no power to dispel. 
Sometimes, worn out with toil, she lies helplessly ill, watch- 
ing with hopeless eyes the struggle of her daughter, who 
with the courage of youth is trying bravely to carry on the 
household with little help and small success. Sometimes 
the added weight of sin on the father’s part comes like an 
avalanche of woe on the wife, who, thankful for the drunken 
sleep which secures her and her children from drunken fury, 

employs her opportunity to finish the dozen shirts for which 
she is to receive the thirty or forty cents which will feed her 
hungry little ones. 

“ To tell the tenement-house mother that impressions re- 
ceived from surroundings before her children are seven 
years old will probably never be effaced, that the brain 
never develops so rapidly after that period, and that the 
very seed of life is sown during those few first years, will 
interest and startle her as much as it will many a wiser 
thinker. A picture painted before her imagination of what 
her little ones see every day will remain with her. She may 
have known it all before, but without realizing what it meant. 
Words fitly spoken may awake in her the strong wish to 
make good men and virtuous women out of her pretty little 
toddling ones.”’ 

Speaking of the crowded conditions and scanty sleep- 
ing accomodations in the tenement-houses, the tract re- 
fers to the immense he]p that may be given these poor 
women by suggesting methods of bringing about 
greater privacy at night. The mothers can be told how 
to contrive screens that will practically divide one room 
into three or four ; but these screens should not be given 
her, neither should the material for making them ; let 
her pay for the material in installments, and let it be, as 
far as possible, the result of her own handiwork ; she 
will then value it far morethan she would were it a gift. 
If these poor mothers could only be made to allow the 
boy friends of their daughters to visit them in their 
homes rather than out-of-doors, much of the sin, 
degradation, and misery which our daily papers record 

would then become a thing of the past. 


At one of the Mothers’ Meetings it was suggested to 
the women present that the mothers and daughters 
should strive to have their rooms in order by seven 
o’clock in the evening ; that they should endeavor to 
make these rooms pretty by putting up colored screens, 
by covering boxes and tables with pretty chintz, by 
hanging curtains to the windows, with a view of mak- 
ing their home more attractive than the corner liquor 
store. A lady visiting a very poor and depraved 
neighborhood suggested to a widow with five chil- 
dren that she could do much toward making her boys 
and girls true men and women by keeping her room 
in order and trying to read to her children. One Sun- 
day afternoon, a few weeks later, the lady visited the 
tenement and stopped for a moment at the room oc- 
cupied by the widow, whom she found sitting, sur- 
rounded by her five children, to whom she was read- 
ing some stray leaves of a low weekly publication. 
The lady, touched by the sight, asked what she was 
doing. ‘‘ Why, ma’am,” the woman answered, ‘‘ you 
told me to-read aloud, and I am trying to interest my 
children and keep them at home. I had, however, no 
book or good paper to read, so I had to use ‘these 
pieces of paper that were thrown into the hallway last 
week.” This poor mother was doing her best, and 
doubtless her efforts were blessed. 

Of the physical development of their children poor 
mothers have no knowledge ; they are quite ignorant of 
sanitary laws, know nothing about sickness, and less 
than nothing about nursing, and add daily to their bur- 
den because of their lamentable ignorance. They have 
no amusements that are helpful, and soon become weary 
burden-bearers. Much could be done by instituting 
mothers’ meetings, where suggestions could be made 
and lessons given that would make their lives brighter, 
better, and enable the mothers to care for their children 
in a far better way than they are doing at present. 

Much can be done to alter the life of the factory 
girl of New York. She rises, the year around, before 
six o’clock, dresses in a hurry in a crowded, oftentimes 
dirty room, drinks a cup of poor tea or coffee, rarely is 
able to have meat, hurries to her work, where she re- 
mains until six o’clock in the evening; she goes home 
aguin to the same small room, crowded with quarreling, 
crying children, where no attempt is made to prepare 
the evening meal] in an orderly manner, and her greatest 
desire is to get out of it all. Where shall she go? 
There is no place for her but the street, or the equally 
crowded, but perhaps less quarrelsome, neighbor’s 
family room. Some place must be provided that will 
be a refuge from the disorder of their homes; and what 
is done for them must be done in a way that will not 
lessen their feeling of independence, and must be offered 
free of denominational influence. As an evidence of 
how much can be done we give the following : 

‘‘A faithful teacher of an Industrial School has worked 
for a long time in another part of New York, teaching not 
only during the day, but also at night. Two or three years 
ago she felt obliged to discharge a certain number of her 
older girls to make room for younger ones. They worked 
all day in stores or factories, and had been in the habit of 
coming to the school. A few evenings after their dismissal 
they came in a body begging to be taken back. They said: 
‘ Miss S——, we cannot stay at home; there is no room for us 
there. You have taught us not to go on the street ; what can 
we do?’ The loving teacher was perplexed, but finally 
consented to let the girls come in and help her. From this 
teacher and these girls has grown what they call a ‘ Helping 
Hand,’ having nearly fifty members. The girls meet in the 
school-room, or at their teacher’s home on certain evenings, 
and have learned to work for others as well as for them- 
selves. ”’ 

A young lady hired the use of a room in a thickly set- 
tled neighborhood, hung a placard announcing a circu- 
lating library for working girls ; at the first opening she 
had three visitors; one day last winter she had six hun- 
dred. 

Suitable lodging-houses and restaurants are greatly 
needed for working girls ; those who have the shelter of 
their own homes lead hard enough lives, but for the 
strange girl that comes into New York and must sup- 
port herself it is almost impossible to retain her self-re- 
spect and purity. There should be all over the city res- 
taurants with club rooms attached. These, of course, 
should be located in the neighborhood of the factories 
where the giris are employed. The lodging-house es- 
tablished at Forty-second Street, near the Grand Central 
Depot, has proved the need of such institutions by the 
success which has followed its opening. In conclusion, 
what the girls need most is rational amusement. Teach 
them that which will lead them to make the most of their 
own lives under existing conditions, and that kind of 
teaching that will enable them to distinguish the differ- 
cuce between in assertion and‘ noble independ- 
ence. There is 4 grand opportunity for individual] work 
in this field. 


NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA. 


SCIENTIFIC gentleman from London, England, has 
been investigating the facts asto the establishment 


of the Lick Astronomical Observatory in this State, which 
he says has already attracted much attention in Europe 


and “‘soon the eyes of the scientific world will be directed 
to it.”’ From a lecture delivered by him in Oakland 
I obtain the following facts, he having, by request from Eng- 
land, visited the site of the observatory and interviewed the 
trustees of the legacy from which it has sprung. 

Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, in 1875, gave $700,000 
for the purpose of founding ‘‘the largest observatory with 
the most powerful telescope ever constructed.’’ The site se- 
lected was Mount Hamilton, in this State, which, according 
to the United States Government survey, rises 4,400 feet 
above the sea, and 45,000 tons of ruck have been blasted to 
level the peak. The county of Santa Clara is constructing a 
roadway to the summit, called Lick Avenue, from which 
views of entrancing beauty and sublimity are presented. 
‘The scenery rivals in grandeur the Alps, the rugged ani- 
mation of the Scottish seacoast, and the sweetness and 
bloom of the peaceful Italian valleys in alternation. Nature 
and science joined hands in founding Lick Observatory.”’ 

A twelve-inch telescope and a comet-seeker are already in 
position, while a thirty-six-inch object glass is in prepara- 
tion in Paris, whose lenses are to cost $50,000. When com- 
pleted, the whole is to be transferred to the Regents of Cali- 
fornia State University, to remain under their control as the 
Lick Astronomical Department of the University. The thir- 
ty-six-inch glass is the largest ever made, and exceeds the 
thirty-inch one of Struve, the Russian astronomer, who sup- 
posed he had reached the acme of possibilities. The eifice 
is of one story, built of brick made on the ground, not out- 
wardly ornate, but showing fine workmanship inside. A 
spring of water on the mountain-side affords abundant sup- 
plies for ordinary use and to furnish power for moving the 
delicate machinery and the two domes, thirty and sixty feet 
in diameter. The atmosphere on Mount Hamilton is remark- - 
ably clear, so that objects can be seen at a distance of two 
hundred miles, and during a large portion of the year no 
clouds will obstruct observations. 

Mr. Lick was born in Fredericksburg, Penn., in 1796, from 
whence, early in life, he went to South America, and while 
there, engaged in a mechanical vocation, he became inter- 
ested in the working of astronomical observatories, and 
formed the resolution, if he should ever have the means, of. 
establishing one on a grand scale. Soon after the discovery 
of gold in this State he came hither, bringing about $40,000, 
which he invested in real estate in San Francisco, confidently 
predicting that the then village of sand-hills would become 
a great city, and its magnificent harbor the entrepot of a 
vast commerce. This prediction he lived to see largely ful- 
filled. His name will henceforth be associated with an en- 
terprise that will be the pride not only of the State but of 
our country. 

It has been stated that a distinguished clergyman who 
visited this State a few years ago reported on his return to 
the Atlantic Coast that Christian people here were living in 
great extravagance, otherwise they would be able to endow 
all needed institutions and take care of all their benevolent 
enterprises, and in consequence of this assertion California 
failed to receive any share of an estate that was then being 
distributed for benevolent purposes. Alluding to this, the 
‘* Pacific”? denies the assertion of extravagance, and says: 
** We know of no Christians within the limits of civilization 
that are so heavily taxed for benevolence as ours are. In 
all the wide land we have never known any families so eco- 
nomical, saving, self-denying, and self-sacrificing for the 
Gospel’s sake as we have known on this Pacific Coast. Our 
churches are noted for giving, ‘ out of the abundance of their 
poverty,’ heroically, and with such grace, readiness, and 
gladness as to shame the stinginess of wealth, West and East.”’ 

There are railroad and mining millionaires whose ex- 
travagance is notorious, and there is occasionally, but rare- 
ly, a Lick who uses his wealth nobly, but there are few very 
rich men who are able or willing to employ their wealth in 
establishing institutions for advancing the kingdom of 
Christ or promoting enterprises for the salvation of men. 
The churches are not rich, and the great bulk of California 
wealth is in hands that care little for the cause of Christ. 

The two strongest Congregational churches are the First 
in San Francisco and the First in Oakland. Since its organ- 
ization in 1860 the last named has received to its member- 
ship 1,277 members, and there are now enrolled 790. It has 
had but two pastorates. On January 6, 1861, the Sunday- 
school consisted of nine officers and teachers and 263 schol- 
ars. There are now three schools sustained, with thirteen 
hundred scholars. The benevolent contributions are large. 

The Bay Conference of Congregational churches met Feb- 
ruary 4and 5 with Bethany Church in San Francisco, and 
had a very profitable session. The reports of the churches 
were uncommonly encouraging, indicating progress with 
scarcely an exception. The chief topics considered were, 
‘* What does 1884 proffer to the Churches, and what does it 
demand of them?’’ ‘‘The Secret of Power with God and 
Man,”’ and ‘*‘ The Debt of the Strong Churches to the Weak, 
and of the Weak to the Strong.”’ 

The thirty-first anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of San Francisco was lately celebrated, and the 
report showed it to be a very vigorous and prosperous or- 
ganization. The receipts and expenditures amounted to 
over $10,000 the past year. Over twenty thousand young 
men visited the building in one month. A collection was 
taken of $600. The membership is growing, and the num- 
ber of liberal supporters is increasing. 

A little time ago there were great fears of a drought in 
this State, and business was coming almost to a standstill ; 
but the rains are now abundant, business men are encour- 
aged, and there is great life in agricultural and commercial 
circles. The Monday Ministers’ Club is well sustained in 
San Francisco, as well as the Monthly Congregational Club. 
The topic for discussion at the next meeting of the latter 
(25th inst.) will be ‘‘ Doing Business on Christian Princi- 
ples,’’ opened by A. Lines Van Blarcom, Esq. J. C. H. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 

P. 8.—Since writing this the news has come of unprece- 
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‘dented rains in Southern California, doing immense damage. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad suffers to the extent ofa 
million of dollars, and travel is suspended on it for a 
time. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—It will be remembered by the readers of The Christian 
Union that a reference was made to a petition, sent on be- 
half of the State Charities Aid Association tothe Police 
Commissioners, asking for an interview in which some plan 
might be devised for establishing municipal lodging-houses, 
in order that the present system of station-house lodgings 
might be done away with. The plan proposed is to estab- 
lish now one or two lodging-houses experimentally, the 
house to be under the control of the Police Department, or 
under the department of Charities and Correction, each 
house to have accommodations for from two to three hun- 
dred persons; all lodgers to be given a meal when they 
come in at night, a bath, their clothes removed and steamed, 
and in the morning to receive a breakfast, for which they 
will be compelled to work two hours, probably chopping 
wood. This is the system pursued in Montreal and Boston, 
and during the past year the latter institution cleared $3,000. 
Every person officially connected with the house is to be 
commissioned as police, and the tickets which secure admis- 
sion are to be furnished bythe police. Whenan application is 
made to a policeman on the street, and he is convinced that 
the applicant is a ‘‘ repeater,’’ the applicant will be taken to 
the station-house as a vagrant. Care will be taken of those 
who make repeated application, and they will either be put 
in a reformatory condition or committed as vagrants. The 
system, as tried in Boston, has met with marvelous success. 
Before its establishment the station-house lodgings averaged 
sixty thousand every year. In 1882 there were fifteen thou- 
sand lodgers in the house established under the new régime, 
and between two and three thousand applicants at the sta- 
tion-house. The New York Police Commissioners are now 
very much interested in the scheme, and the plan proposed 
will receive immediate consideration from them. 

—A memorial brass and marble tablet, in memory of the 
Rev. Nicholas Street, has been putin the Center Church, 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Street was the second minister and 
the first settled pastor of t his church. 

—The Congregational church at Wallingford, Conn., has 
adopted a resolution forbidding the use of intoxicating 
liquors by members of the church. 

—It will be remembered that in the latter part of last week 
the Rev. Mr. Lyon, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Bridgeport, Conn., disappeared. He was found by a gentle- 
man wandering about the city of New York in a dazed con- 
dition. He was accompanied to his home, where he has 
since remained in a precarious condition. He is entirely 
- prostrated, and the probabilities are that it will be months 
before he will be able to resume his pulpit work. 

—The new Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church at 
New York, at the corner of Park Avenue and Ejighty-sixth 
Street, was dedicated March 23. The ground was broken 
for this building in August, 1882. It is one of the finest 

church buildings in the city. 

~-A new mission church will be erected at Broome Street, 
neur Center Market, New York. Thechurch will cost about 
$60,000. The new building will resemble the De Witt Me- 
morial Church in Rivington Street in general appearance, 
but will be more complete in detail; there will be rooms for 
young working men and women in which to pass their lei- 
sure hours, a library, and a gymnasium. Work will be begun 
May 1. 

—The Rev. Dr. Heber Newton, pastor of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, is slowly but surely recovering from his illness; 
and hopes to occupy his pulpit before Easter. 

—The Italian Mission on North Street, New York, is reported 
to be in a flourishing condition. The church is under the 
care of the Protestant Episcopal denomination. 

—The Twenty-third Street Theater, New York, has been 
secured by the congregation of the evangelist, the Rev. A. 
B. Simpson, and will be again transformed into a church. 
Mr. Simpson, it will be remembered, has been holding ser- 
vices at the Grand Opera House. The congregation entered 
their new edifice March 23. } 

—The decision of the Council called to advise by a por- 
tion of the members of the Madison Avenue Congregational 
‘Church, New York, has been fully given in The Christian’ 

Union. So far the two sides have not been able to agree, 
although it is thought that in the near future some basis 
of agreement will be reached. 

—The congregation B’nai Jeshurun have purchased sev- 
enty-five feet on the west side of Madison Avenue, on 
Sixty-fifth Street, for $75,000. 

—The West Presbyterian Church of New York has let to 
the Faith Presbyterian Church its building on West Forty- 
second street, for a term of two years, at an annual rental 
of ten dollars. 

—The second Primary Teachers’ Institute, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Primary Union, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
leader, will be held in Dr. Crosby’s Chapel on Saturday, 
March 29. The subjects to be discussed are: ‘‘ The Primary 
Teachers’ Opportunity,’’ ‘‘The Model Primary Teacher,”’’ 
‘¢ Mistakes ?”’ ‘‘ What Mothers can do tohelp the Primary 
Class,” ‘*The Blackboard,’ “‘The Primary Class Pro- 
gramme,”’ and Subdivided Primary Classes.’’ 

— A jubilee mass meeting was held on the evening of 
_ March 17 in the Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to celebrate the passage of the Compulsory 
Temperance Education Bill; prominent pastors and laymen 
were present. 

—The Fort Greene Presbyterian Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reports itself in a flourishing condition, under care of the 
Rey. Benjamin Staunton, the new pastor. There has been 


an increase of membership as well as an increase in the pew 


rents. Ata recent meeting a committee was appointed to 
purchase new hymn books for the church. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased from $900 to $1,400 a year. 

—The series of meetings which were held during the past 
week in the Historical Association Rooms in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
under the care of the pastors of the various Protestant 
churches in the city, are to be continued during the present 
week. The interest in these meetings has been well main- 
tained ; the object for which they were inaugurated it is to 
be hoped will be accomplished, being the interchange of 
-Christian fellowship, and prayer that God will bless the 
work of his churches in Brooklyn. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Lockport, N. Y., was 
entered and robbed on the night of March 23. The thieves 
succeeded in obtaining the collections of the Sabbath-school 
for the past three months. 

—Twenty-seven persons united with the Congregational 
church at Smyrna, N. Y., last Sunday; twenty-one were 
from the Sunday-school. 

—A revival is in progress in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Piermont, N. Y. 

—The success of the temperance work in Plainfield and 
throughout New Jersey is phenomenal. At Plainfield a Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union has been organized and 
will be incorporated at once. Only four arrests have been 
made at Plainfield since the temperance revival began, four 


weeks ago. At Newark the movement has made the most 


encouraging progress ; the ladies have been enabled to buy 
a building formerly used as a variety theatre. The English 
temperance evangelists are working in that section most 
effectively. 

—The congregation of the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Camden, N. J., who for many years have maintained a free 
seat system, voted that ou and after March 31 the pews in 
the church should be rented. 

—The Presbyterian Hospital at Phildelphia received from 
a friend of the hospital a check for #3,000; $2,500 of this 
amount is given in lieu of the money refused by the mana- 
gers of the hospital because it was the proceeds of a Charity 
Ball. The 8500 is a gift. The name of the donor is not made 
public. 

—The Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia closed March 20; the appointments gave 
general satisfaction. A resolution was adopted calling upon 
the members of the Conference to abstain altogether from 
the use of tobacco; eight men are admitted to the Confer- 
ence on trial; the temperance resolution passed was of the 
strongest ; it condemned the sale of intoxicating liquor, de- 
clared in favor of total prohibition, and approved the agita- 
tion of a constitutional amendment restricting the traffic so 
as to prevent the sale of liquor as a beverage. 

—The annual report of the Hermon Presbyterian Church 
at Frankford, Pa., shows a very encouraging increase in the 
various departments of the church. The church has also 
increased the pastor’s salary. 

—A Chinese class has been established in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Camden, N. J. 

—The Young Peoples’ Christian Association connected 
with the Congregational church at Rosemond, IIl., has just 
established a reading-room and mission. 

—The Congregational church at Crete, Neb., received six- 
teen members March 9; ten on profession of faith. 

—The Rev. Hubbard Hinde Kavanaugh, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church South, died at Columbus, Miss., last 
week, in the eighty-third year of his age. He was a man 
noted for his courage, energy, and zeal; possessing more 
than ordinary eloquence, he rose rapidly from an obscure 
position to the highest office in the gift of the church. No 
man was better known throughout the South, nor has any 
man accomplished a greater good for the denomination than 
Bishop Kavanaugh. His place is one that cannot easily be 
filled. 

—A series of meetings are being held inthe Hanover Pres- 
byterian Church at Delaware. These meetings are attract- 
ing the attention of people outside of the church. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia report a year of unusual prosperity ; the church mem- 
bership has increased during the past year, and the pastor, 
the Rev. William B. Wood, has been unanimously invited 
to take charge of the church for another year. Revivals are 
in progress in 8t. John’s Church and in St. Paul’s Church, 
Philadelphia ; as yet the pastors have had no outside assist- 
ance. 

—Mr. Spurgeon has just fallen heir to a large fortune left 
by the late Joseph Pool, of Leicester, England. 

—The Board of Directors of the Cassadaga Lake Free- 
Thinkers’ Association have tendered to the Free-Thinkers’ 
Executive Committee of the Association the grounds and 
buildings for the use of the;National Free-Thinkers’ Conven- 
tion, which will be held next September. 

—The anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held on the 
afternoon of March 13 at St. George’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. The reports show an increase of 332 
auxiliaries over the previous year, and all the auxiliaries 
show increased life and vitality. 

—Five thousand dollars have been subscribed toward 
rebuilding Trinity Church, recently destroyed at Ber- 
muda. 

—The by-law for the abolition of grocers’ license in the 
City of Toronto, Ontario, was carried by a majority of 
369. The temperance people held a mass meeting on the 
evening of February 5, during which congratulatory speeches 
were made. 

—The First Baptist Church of Jersey City, N. J., celebrated 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of its organization on March 4. 

—The Newark Conference of the Methodist Church will 
begin its annual session in the Halsey Street Church in 
Newark, March 26. 

—The Ladies’ Aid Society to the Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital Association met at Washington, February 28. The 


hospital at Washington is to be opened May 1, with accom- 
modations for sixteen patients. The disused Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphan Home has been given to the Association. 
Its present value is $15,000. It will be sold for the benefit of 
the Association. 

—A year’s evangelistic work in North Carolina is thus 
summarized by a missionary of the American Sunday-schoo 
Union ; viz. : 24 new schools organized, with 92 teachers 
and 1,043 scholars ; 55 other schools visited and aided, hav- 
ing 1,715 teachers and scholars ; 18 old schools revisited and 
aided; 69 addresses delivered: 127 families visited: 147 
Bibles and Testaments and much Sunday-school literature 
distributed. From five schools 87 conversions are re. 
ported. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William Mitchell, who has been under treatment at Win- 
chenden, Mass., has signified his intention to return to his pulpit 
at Westboro’, Mass. This movement was unexpected to a por- 
tion of the congregation, and not entirely agreeable. Mr. Mitch- 
ell has strong friends in the church, and a division is among the 
probabilities. 

—Charles H. Ricketts, pastor of the church at Palmer, Mass., 
has received a call to the church at Rockville, Conn. 

—Judson Smith, Professor at Oberlin, Ohio, has been chosen 
to succeed the late Dr. Means as Secretary of the American 
Board. 

—QD. K. Nesbit, of Pittsburg, Pa., has received a call to the Sec- 
ond Church at Greenfield, Mass. 

-—-Minot S. Hartwell, pastor of the church at Harwichport, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Globe Church at Woonsocket, 

—Edward C. Porter, of the senior class at Andover. has ac 
cepted the call to the Second Church at Greenwich, Conn, 

—Millard F. Hardy, pastor of the church at Whateley. Mass., 
has resigned ; resignation to take effect May 10. 

—Sereno D. Gammell, pastor of the church at Lynn, Mass., has 
accepted a cal! te the church at Wellington, Ohio. 

—Frank L. Nute, pastor of the church at West Warren, Mass.; 
has resigned. 

Henry A. Blake, formerly of Athol, Mass., will be installed 
pastor of Plymouth Church at Providence, R. I., at an early dgte. 

—V. A. Lewis has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Columbus Avenue Church at Boston, Mass. 

— William G. Ingersoll has been installed pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—James Armstrong, pastor of the church at Roscommon 
Mich., has resigned. 

—William M. Davis, pastor of the church at Beverly, Mass., 
has received an urgent call to the First Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—Thomas R. Bacon, pastor of the Dwight Place Church at New 
Haven, Conn., surprised his congregation, last Sunday morning, 
by resigning. 

—F. E. Hopkins was installed pastor of the Park Street Church 
at Bridgeport, Conn., March 25. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Jacob Herffenstein, of Germantown, Pa., died last week. 

—J.M. Yarra will beinstalled pastor of the Fourth Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., at an early date. 

—Henry F. Mason, of Germantown, Pa., has accepted a call to 
the church at Cedarville, N. J. 

—J. A. Skinner, pastor of the church at East Palmyra, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the church ¢ tY3ungstown, N. Y. 

—A. Woodruff Halsey was installed pastor of the Spring Street 


| Church at New York las week 


—E. H. Camp, cf Newark x. 
church at Sag Harbor, N. Y 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Alford A. Butler, rector of Trinity Churchat Bay City, 
Mich., has accepted the call to the Church of the Epiphany at New 
York. 

—E. W. Flower, of Greenville, Mich , has accepted a call to 
the Bay County (Mich.) churches. ‘ 


BAPTIST. 


—O. H. Hiscox, pastor of the Twenty-third Street Church at 
New York, has received a call to the church at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—George E. Horr, Jr., pastor of the church at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has received a call tothe First Church at Charlestown, 
Mass. 

—J. 8S. Goucher has accepted the call to the church at South- 
wick, Mass. 

—D. C. Hughes, pastor of the Union Avenue Church at Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. He has accepted a call to 
the Summit Avenue Church at Jersey City, N. J. 

—H. H. Todd, pastor of the church at Greene, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Marathon, N. Y. 

—Joseph Banvard, pastor of the Neponset Avenue Church at 
Boston, Mass., has been requested to withdraw his resignation 
recently offered. 

—William T. Cleare, recently of Cambridge, Mass., has taken 
charge of the First Church at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—W. A. Pirch, pastor of the churvh on West Concord Street. 
Boston, Maas., has received a call to the church at West Spring 
field, Mass. 

—Thomas B. Lloyd, of Wilmington, Del., has accepted a call to 
the church at Conshohocken, Pa. 

—William Bullock, pastor of the First Church at Cedarville. 
N. J., has accepted a call to the church at Marlton, N. J. 

—D. H. Miller, pastor of the First Church at Greenpoint. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—D. W. Sheppard, pastor of the church at Montrose, Pa., has 


resigned. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Henry Morgan, pastor of the Independent Methodist Church 
on Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass., died March 22, aged fifty- 
nine years. 

—John Williams has accepted a call tothe Unitarian church at 
Walpole, R. I. 

—J. A. Register, pastor of the Central Church (Methodist 
Episcopal) at Baltimore, Md., has declared his intention of 
entering the Protestant Episcopal] denomination. 

—C. W, Aurand, of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call from 
thé Lutheran church at Maytown, Pa. 

—J. L. Race, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at New 
pr Pa., bas been requested to remain another year with the 

urc 

—J. Coleman Adams, pastor of the Universalist Church @ 
— Mass., has received a call to St. Paul’s Church, Chicag 


nas received a call to the 
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NOTES. 


—The chief feature of the meeting of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury Club, held on Tuesday evening of last week, was the 
paper on “‘ Music in America,” by Dr. Damrosch. The lect- 
ure was a very interesting one, and at its conclusion a dis- 
cussion was in order, in which the ground was taken that 
Dr. Damroscb had given the Church too great credit as a 
promoter of music, inasmuch as the Church had been only 
a conservator of music, and, indeed, in certain fields of 
music, as in instrumental, had actually restricted the art. 
The question was a very interesting one, and was ably dis- 
cussed before an audience in which many distinguished 
artists and musicians were to be seen. 

—Signor Sombardelli, of Mapeison’s Opera Company, died 
in San Francisco on Tuesday last, of pulmonary apoplexy. 

—Chamber music received an ample share of attention 
last week at the hands of New York musicians and ama- 
teurs. The New York Trio Club gave its third and last 
concert of the season in Horticultural Hall on Tuesday 
evening, on which occasion a new trio in A minor, by Pro- 
fessor Ritter, of Vassar College, was rendered ; not, however, 
apparently, with the result of proving itself to be a lasting 
work of art. Concerted pieces by Schumann and Tschaiwsky 
were also on the programme, as well as a number of 
very delightful songs by Jensen Liszt and Mozenthal. 

—On the same evening,in Steck Hall, the Standard Quar- 
tette Club gave its fifth concert this seagon, opeming the 
programme with Beethoven’s very beautiful string quartette 
in F minor. Mozart’s C major string quartette was also 
played, and between the two a sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello by Saint-Saens was interpolated. It was very 
well given, and apparently appealed more to the taste of the 
audience than the more important works that preceded and 
followed it. 

—Still another concert on the same evening brought to- 
gether a large audience in Chickering Hall, where the Mur- 
ray ‘Hill Vocal Society gave a mixed programme, of which 
Sir Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron’’ was the chief 
feature. A solo and chorus by Grigg, Schubert’s ‘‘ By the 
Sea,”? andthe Spinning Song from Wagner’s “ Flying Dutch- 
man’? were other numbers of the very attractive pro- 
gramme. 

—The famous singer, Madame Anna Bishop (Mrs. 
Schultz), died at her home in this city on Wednesday of last 
week, and her body will be buried in the village cemetery at 
Red Hook, Dutchess County, N. Y., where her husband, Mr. 
Schultz, has a summer home, and where the body of a son of 
Madame Bishop was buried some years ago. Concerning this 
celebrated singer, into whose long life there came a degree of 
romance, travel, and adventure more than is usual to the 
average individual, we quote part of the obituary notice 
given in the New York ‘“Tribune:’’ ‘* Madame Bishop’s 
maiden name was Anna Rivére. She was born in London in 
1814, and at an earlyage married Sir Henry Bishop, well 
known as a composer, conductor, and as the arranger of the 
Sicilian air to which Payne wrote the words of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.’ Madame Bishop first appeared on the concert plat- 
form in 1837, and some years later made an extended tour, 
in the course of which she visited this country in company 
with the celebrated harpist Bochsa. In 1850 she gave a 
series of concerts in New York, which were exceedingly 
popular. Since that time she has appeared in rearly every 
eountry in the world, and has sung in nearly every civilized 
language. The incidents of her life and travels were inter- 
esting in the extreme, and few women were more entertaining 
than she as conversationalists. Her last tour around the 
world was begun in 1875, and since its completion she has 
lived in New York with her second husband, Mr. Schultz, 
whom she married in 1858. Her last appearance in public 
was in Steinway Hall in 1883.”’ 

—About eight hundred paintings have been accepted for 
the approaching exhibition of the National Academy, soon 
to be opened in the Academy building. The total number 
of works submitted was between seventeen hundred and 
eighteen hundred, an unusually large number, due, it is be- 
lieved, to the effect of the offer of the Clarke and Hallgarten 
prizes, concerning which, says an exchange, widespread in- 
terest has been excited. ‘‘Scores of letters in regard to 
these prizes have been received, some from points as remote 
as Oregon, California, and New Mexico. That many of 
these inquiries have been from novices may be judged from 
the character of the questions. One suggests a contribution 
in crayons, another in pen and ink, and another seems 
chiefly interested in the size of the pictures to be submitted. 
The conditions of these competitions are plainly set forth in 
the Academy circulars issued January 1. Exhibitors are 
there invited to mark with a cross the titles of such pictures 
as are eligible for the competition under these conditions. 
These crosses will appear oppusite the titles in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition. A primary condition is that the 
exhibitor must be under thirty-five years of age. Thus a 
doubly severe temptation is plaeed in the path of artists of 
the gentler sex. Rightly or wrongly, it is generally supposed 
that ladies of somewhat uncertain age prefer to be consid- 
ered on the right side of thirty-five. When in additiona 
chance for a prize is presented if the age is under thirty-five, 
it will be seen that the inducements to enter the competition 
are extraordinary. No doubt the list of competing artists 
will be scanned with much interest.’ As to the awarding 
of the prizes thus eagerly and variously sought for, we are 
told that the meeting of the exhibitors to award these prizes 
will be held in the lecture-room of the Academy at two o’clock 
in the afternoon of Wednesday, April 23. All the exhibitors 
are requested to attend without further notice beyond that 
already given in the Academy circulars. It will be remem- 
bered that the awards will be made by a vote by ballot of 


all the exhibitors.. Each artist will be entitled to one vote 
at each ballot specifying his choice for each one of the 
prizes, and each prize will be awarded to the painting receiv- 
ing the highest number of yotes for that prize ; but no work 
will be entitled to the prize unless at least fifty of the exhib- 
itors yote at the ballot, and the work receive one-third of all 
the votes cast. 

—The annual meeting of the American Water-Color So- 
ciety was held last week atthe Academy of Design, and there 
was a discussion of the terms upon which the Academy of 
Design had been offered to the Society for the next ex- 
hibition. The Academy offers the building on the usual 
terms, with the proviso that the exhibition shall not be open 
on Sundays. It was finally decided to lease the building, 
but ‘‘in order to afford a loophole of escape, should a Sun- 
day opening be deemed advisable, the Society reserved the 
right to sublet the building for its term.”’ 

—Operatic sensationalism: ‘‘San Francisco, March 
19.—The Grand Opera House was again thronged last even- 
ing to hear Madame Pattiin ‘Il Trovatore.’ The crowding 
at the entrance was terrible, several ladies fainting. Much 
confusion was caused by counterfeit tickets. The evening 
otherwise passed away quietly. The receipts were over 
$13,000; but it is estimated that at the speculators’ prices 
the house represented over $25,000.’’—[New York Tribune. 

—Mr. Hullah, the English song-writer, has just died. He 
was the composer of the familiar music to Kingsley’s 
** Three Fishers,’’ and a correspondent of the New York 
‘*Tribune’”’ says that “envious opposition professors were 
accustomed to denounce his method of teaching singing as 
the ‘ Hullab-baloo system.’ ”’ 

—Many people have, presumably, within the ten days past 
visited the exhibition of the Pastel Club, and probably 
not more than one-third of them kvew definitely anything 
about the medium whose results they and the remaining 
two-thirds were admiring. For the sake of such of our 
readers as may have been interested but uninformed as to 
the precise nature of pastel, we append an interesting ac- 
count of the material, taken from the New York “ Tribune :”’ 
‘* The exhibition of the Pastel Club may render interesting 
a word regarding the material employed. This is at first a 
powder consisting of a base and some coloring matter. It 
may be a native earthy substance or a prepared mixture of 
a base of China clay with Prussian blue, vermillion, umber, 
or other pigments. Compounds of magnesium, bismuth, 
and lead are also sometimes used as bases, and tbe tints re- 
quired are obtained by adding varying amounts of coloring 
matter to equal quantities of the base. Then the powder is 
made into a paste with gum turpentine or alcoholic solution 
of shellac, and ground as fine as possible ina mill. Next 
tbe paste is placed in a copper cylinder closed at one end by 
a plate containing holes of the desired diameter of the cray- 
ons, and the paste is forced up through these holes, the roils 
obtained being cut in proper lengths and finally dried ina 
furnace. Black crayons are often made of lampblack and 
clay, and red from pounded hematite worked into a paste 
with gum arabic and soap. The paper used is of loose 
texture, and usu lly gray or yellowish. As in water colors, 
various adventitious aids are resorted to, such as blending 
the colors with the finger and aiding the effects by leather 
or paper stumps. Then the colors are fixed—who that has 
attempted charcoal drawing has not failed at some time to 
come to grief with his ‘fixatif?’ But in pastel drawing the 
colors are usually fixed by applying a coating of a solution 
of isinglass to the back of the sketch in a quantity sufficient 
to penetrate to the colored side of the paper, which is then 
turned and left todry. Pastel drawing is supposed to have 
been first practiced in Germany in the seventeenth century, 
and Thiele, 1683-1752, was a well-known devotee of the art. 
Contemporary with him was Rosalba, and Greuze left ad. 
mirable work in pastels. With both French and English 
artists pastel has been a favorite on account of its conven- 
ience in taking memoranda of phases of nature—hasty 
sketches to be afterward worked up into a serious picture 
or to serve a8 a suggestion. Rousseau and Millet in France 
and Turner and others in England have proved the peculiar 
but limited valueof pastels. Probabiy the most interesting 
pastels in this country are those by Millet in the collection 
of Mr. Quincy Shaw, of Boston.’’ 

—Herr Scaria, of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, who will 
soon be on his way to this country, with musical compa- 
triots, to participate in the Thomas-Wagner concerts, will 
be first heard at the Sixth Concert of the Philharmonic 


Society. 


AND Elutuors. 
THE HESSIANS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR,’ 


It is ditticult, without considerable reflection, to com- 
prehend the vast political and social changes which have 
been wrought in Continental Europe since our old war 
for independence ; changes in which the power fore- 
shadowed by Kossuth more than thirty years ago when 
he said, in New York, ‘‘Bayonets are beginning to 
think,” has been a potential agent in effecting. Intel- 
lectual freedom and soul-liberty have been weighty 
factors of that power. No one thing gives a more forci- 
ble illustration of this change than the contrast of the 
relations of the people, then and now, to their rulers and 


to military service. At the middle of the last century. 


men were sold by their sovereigns like ‘‘ dumb, driven 
cattle” to other royal butchers to be slaughtered on 
sanguinary battle-fields fcr the gratification of personal 
ambition and the lust for power and possessions. In 


1 The Hessians and other German Aucxiliaries in the Revolutionary 
War. By Edward J. Lowell Wit), Map a:.d Plans. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) 
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this horrid traffic petty German princes appeared most 
conspicuous. 

George III., King of Great Britain, a kind-hearted, 
honest, and virtuous prince, but always stupid and often 
wrong-headed, ascended the throne at the age of twenty 
years, while he was yet under the pupilage of the Earl 
of Bute, a Scotch peer of the realm, who, it was asserted, 
was too intimate with his pupil’s mother, the widowed 
Princess of Wales, for the good of her reputation. This ~ 


| Scotch adventurer had unbounded influence over the 


monarch, and Bute induced the king to discard the 
‘‘great commoner,” Pitt, as his chief counselor, and 
make the Princess’s favorite prime minister. The British 
King, like the Jewish ruler Rehoboam, ‘‘ forsook the 
counsels which the old men gave him and took counsel 
with the young men that were brought up with him and 
stood before him.” 

Bute, ambitious and weak, resolved to ‘‘ reform” the 
English-American Colonial governments by making 
them more submissive to the Crown through ministerial 
measures. Very soon the Colonists were powerfully 
stirred by alarm -and indignation. When they per- 
ceived their liberties menaced, and that the king and the 
ministers were deaf to their remonstrances ; when, at the 
end of a ten years’ quarrel, they had no alternative but 
to fight or submit, they, in effect, like the subjects of the 
Hebrew monarch, shouted, ‘‘To your tents, O Israel !” 
That shout reverberated from the Kennebeck to the 
lagoons of Florida, quickening the sluggish and making 
more active the alert. A long war ensued which resulted 
in the political independence of the oppressed and the 
dismemberment of the British Empire. 

Kings, Lords, and Commons, mistaking the temper 
and underrating the powcr of the Americans, treated the 
‘‘rebellion ” with contempt, but soon found, to their dis 
may, that they were utterly deceived. The had sent too 
few soldiers to ‘‘ crush the rebellion in a few weeks.” 
The exigency wasurgent. The ministers turned to Ger- 
many, then the great soldier-slave market of Europe, for 
a supply of troops, and found it in the hands of six ra- 
pacious princes—wretched petty tyrants, inhuman and 
contemptible. These hastened to supply the British de- 
mand for human flesh as ‘‘food for powder,” for a 
money consideration. Both parties were equally partici- 
pants in the monstrous crime—the buyer and the 
seller. The petty princes, these sordid traffickers in 
human life and all that makes life dear, sold to the Brit- 
ish ministry nearly thirty thousand of their subjects for 
money wherewith to pay pressing debts and to enable 
them to enjoy luxurious living. 

The six German princes involved in the great crime 
were the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, whose first wife was 
a daughter of King George II. of England ; his son, the 
ruler of the little territory of Hanau; the Duke of 
Brunswick-Luneberg, and his son (who was a brother- 
in-law of George III.), the Margrave of Anspach-Bay- 
reuth; the Prince of Waldeck, and the Prince of An- 
halt-Zebe, a brother of the great Catherine II. of Russia. 
Hessel-Cassel sent 16,992 men; Hesse-Hanau, 2,442; 
Brunswick, 5,723 ; Anspach-Bayreuth, 2,353 ; Waldeck, 
1,253; Anhalt, 1,160. Of the nearly 30,000 German sol- 
diers sent to America during the war, 12,500 never re- 
turned to their native land. A large portion of those 
who survived the war remained and became citizens of 
the United States. They deserted everywhere. Nearly 
three hundred fled from the ranks of Clinton during his 
few days march across New Jersey in 1778. 

‘We need soldiers immediately to crush the rebellion 
in America, and they can be hired at a cheaper rate than 
they can be recruited at home,” was the excuse of the 
British ministry, made on the floor of Parliament, for en- 
gaging in the heinous business. The German princes 
offered no excuse. The British Parliament became a 
willing accomplice in the crime by voting to ratify the 
bargain by an overwhelming majority. The conscien- 
tious British King, knowing the foul and inhuman 
means used in recruiting the forces of the petty German 
princes, refused to commission their recruiting officers, 
saying: ‘‘It, in plain English, amounts to making me a 
kidnaper, which I cannot think a very honorable busi- 
ness.” 

When the news that England had hired foreign troops 
to fight, subjugate, and enslave her own subjects was 
noised abroad, there was a cry of ‘‘ Shame !” throughout 
Europe. The Empress Catharine had been applied to 
for troops for the same purpose, but indignantly refused 
compliance. Frederick the Great of Prussia took every 
opportunity to express his contempt for this ‘‘scandal- 
ous man traffic,” and refused to allow the troops of his 
nephew, of Anspach, to pass through any part of his — 
domains in their march to a seaport. ‘‘ Had the Land- 
grave” (of Hegse-Cassel), he wroie to Voltaire, ‘‘ come 
out of my school, he would not have sold his subjects to 
the English as one sells cattle to be dragged to the 
shambles. Such conduct is*caused by nothing but dirty 
selfishness.” England paid a terrible price for its ‘‘ Ger- 


man auxiliaries.” 

As Hesse-Cassel furnished more than one-half the Ger- 
man soldiers, and these were first engaged in battle in 
America, the name of ‘‘ Hessians ” was applied to all of 
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these German troops. They were hated and feared by 
the Americans, and mothers made them bug-a-boos for 
frightening their refractory children by saying, ‘‘ The Hes- 
sians will catch you!” They are generally spoken of 
in history as ‘‘ German mercenaries ;” they were the un- 
willing instruments of mercenary German princes. 

The Hessians first appeared in arms in the battle of 
Long Island, in August, 1776, and from that time until 
the capture of Cornwallis, in October, 1781, they were 
continually conspicuous in the British army in America. 
The story of their purchase and sale, their wrongs at 
home, and their sufferings from neglect and indifference 
in their transportation across the Atlantic in British ves- 
sels, and details of their military operations in America, 
is given in a most attractive and instructive manner by 
Mr. Lowell in a volume of 328 pages. Much of the de- 
tails bas beeu drawn from German authorities—from 
participants in the events recorded—both in manuscript 
and printed, and is new to American readers in general. 
Much has been gleaned from the writings of Frederick 
Kapp, formerly an exile from Germany in the United 
Siates, for several years a practicing lawyer in New 
York, and now a member of the German Parliament. 
While in New York Mr. Kapp wrote and published a 
valuable ‘‘ Life of Baron von Steuben.” Mr. Lowell’s 
volume contains a large amount of information concern- 
ing the Hessians in this country not found in our his- 
taries, and is a most valuable contribution to American 
historical literature. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

By far the most important publication of the week is the 
handsome biography of ftter the Great, by Eugene Schuyler, 
which Charles Scrioner’s Sons (New York) issue in two 
beautifully printed volumes, protusely illustrated. This 
Work revised and Condensed since its appearance 
ia Scribner's Magazime,”’ and is altogether most attractive 
und interesting in style. Mr. Schuyler enjoyed extraordi- 
nary Opportunities for the performance of his task, and has 
gathered au immense amount of material, which is now pre- 
sented in a work of lasting value and interest. Bound To- 
yelher ; a Sheuf of Pupers, is the latest addition to the new 
and complete edition of Donald G. Mitchell’s works, and 
contains a number of articles woich have not betore ap- 
peared in print.——The American Tract Society (New York) 
send us Good Times Girls, by the author of **‘ Ready and 
Willing,’’ a readable story of the pleasures, trials, and tri- 
umphs of young people ; other Muhaud throw slight upon 
the Protestant work in Paris since 1871.——Phillips & Hunt 
(New York) have issued the Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid’s Doomed 
Reliyivus, w series Of Chapters dealing with the various relig- 
ions of the world outside the lines of Christianity. 
Presbyterian Board of Pablication (Philadelphia) have pub- 
lished another story by Miss M. E. Winslow, Three Girls in 
italy, a narrative of a visit to Italy, with a strong admixture 
of the religious element.——G. W. Carleton & Co. (New 
York) have added to the literature of spiritualism Clear 
Liyht from the Spirit World, by Kate Irving. ——James Pott 
(New York) bas brought out a book of timely interest at 
this season in the Life of Fulowship, by A. M. James, con- 
taining meditations on the first part of the fifteenth chapter 
of the Guspel of St. John.—Johbn B. Alden (New York) 
has selected for republication a useful book in George Raw- 
linson’s Historical Lvidences of the Truth of the Scripture Ltec- 
ords, stated anew with special reference to the discoveries 
of modern times.—-The Orange Judd Co. (New York) 
make a new contribution to sporting literature by the pub- 
lication of R. B. Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the Nerthern States 
and British Provinces,——Protessor T. W. Hunt, of Prince- 
ton, has written, and A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) 
have published, Zhe Principles of Written Discourse, a treatise 
jn advanced rhetoric. Robert Carter & Brothers (New 
York) sendus The Voices of Christian Life in Song ; or, Hymus 
and Hymn Writers of Many Lands and Ages. The Way of the 
Cross, and other Tales, by Emily 3. Holt, contains stories 
dealing with events and times at tke beginning of the 
Christian era.——E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) have 
done the religious reading world a good service in publish- 
ing a volume of sermons by the late Dr. k. A. Washburne, 
under the attractive title of Beatitudes and other Sermons. 
The History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Church, 
by Edward Keuss, professor in the University of Strasburg, 
is a work of great scholarship, and treats of a subject which 
is just now full of interest to Christian scholars. ‘Thetransla- 
tion is made from the second French edition, with the au- 
thor’s own corrections and revisions. bible Forget-me-nots 
and Haveryal Forget-me-nots are two dainty little volumes in 
blue and gold, tastefully printed with sprays of the tlower 
from which they get their title, and tull of suggestive verses 
from the Scriptures and from the works of the English 
_ poetess. Harper & Brothers (New York) have published 
' in neat paper editions Charles Reade’s stories, Jack gf au 
Trades and Zhe Picture. The Franklin Square Song Colec- 
tion, Wo. 2, contains two hundred favorite songs aud hymns, 
well printed, and sold at the low price of fifty cents ; to the 
** Franklin Square Library’’ has been added Vr. Nobody, 
a Novel, by Mrs. J. K. Spender, and the Virginia Cookery 
Book, compiled by Mary Stewart Smith.——The magazines 
of the week include ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ the ‘‘ Century,’’ the ‘‘ At- 
lantic,’? the ‘‘Manhattan,’’ the ‘‘ Antiquary,’’ and the 
** Homiletic.’’ 


Books of travel now form so large a part of literature that 
they are susceptible of division into classes. There are 
philosophical travelers, observing travelers, and sentimental 
travelers ; there are travelers who study manners, and trav- 
elers who study scenery, and travelers who study art; there 


The 


are travelers who trust to the interest of their subject and 
make no attempt at style, and there are travelers who seek 
toclothe their observations with all the graces of the best 
literary form. Among the latter Henry James holds a prom- 
inent place, and his latest book, Portraits of Places (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.),'may serve as an excellent expo- 
nent of the method of the trained literary traveler. Mr. 
James attempts no philosophical statements, he does not 
put himself out to discover new and untrodden fields, nor 
does he endeavor to bring to the attention of the reader 
curious or bizarre customs, or extremely odd people, 
but contents himself with the description of things which 
would be commonplace if they were not first perceived by a 
a very delicate faculty of observation and then described 
with a rare felicity of style. It goes without saying thatthe 
book is in a sense superficial, since Mr. James’s interest and 
study lead him in the direction of social aspects rather than 
of those deeper phases of life which Emerson, for instance, 
discovers in **‘ English Traits.’’ Mr. James’s air in this book 
is the air of a man of society, who tells his story with the 
point, ease, and finish that come from long habit and careful 
training. ‘He has a keen eye for details; he notices points 
of resemblance and difference, subtle and delicate relations 
of things and people, which would escape a mind less care- 
fully adjusted to the observation of these things ; and he de- 
scribes them with the ease and thorough good breeding 
of a man of the world. There are occasional touches of 
poetry, but these are not common; forthe most part Mr. 
James relies upon his delightful faculty of putting things 
for the interest of his narrative. This volume leads the 
reader through some of the most delightful scenery in the 
world. It bringsto him the charm of Venice, the Old World 
repose of Rouen and Chartres ; it describes the deserted Lon- 
don of midsummer; it recounts a charming excursion into 
Warwickshire ; it tells of abbeys and castles; it takes ac- 
count of English watering-places, and serves up Saratoga, 
Newport, and Niagara with a good deal of satire and nota 
little sharpness of insight. Altogetherit is an extremely at- 
tractive book; not great in any sense, but full of pleasant 
talk, and conveying the kind of information which one does 
not often get from travelers, who in seeking great things 
overlook the charm of commoner and lesser things. The 
pleasantest writing in the book is about Venice, and this 
chapter, whieh many doubtless read on its appearance in 
the **Century,”’ is, to our mind, one of the best things Mr. 
James has done; it is very well done indeed. 

The ‘* Stories of Topelius ’? which Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
(Chicago) are now publishing have the interest both of 
romance and of history. The latest addition to these stories 
is The Times of Frederick the First, the volume containing two 
parts, covering the most interesting events in the history of 
Sweden during the time of Frederick. These stories have 
already made their way to a large circle of readers, and 
have interested on account of their general vivacity of style 
no less than on account of the very interesting events 
which they narrate. Topelius :s by no means a great liter- 
ary artist, but he is an excellent story teller, and the “ Sur 
geon’s Stories’’ have the advantage of finding their incidents 
and their characters in actual history, and of giving their 
readers something worth remembering. 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Volume III. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) This volume brings the history of the 
Christian Church dowa to a.p. 609, the time of Gregory the 
Great. It includes the history of the Imperial recognition 
of Christianity under Constantine, the attempted suppres- 
sion of it under Julian, the downfall of heathenism, the 
growth of the Papacy, the origin of monasticism and the 
development of the hierarchy, the elaboration of the church 
year and an ornate ritual, degenerating into a sensuous and 
idolatrous worship ; the formulation of the Catholic Confes- 
sions, especiaily the Nicene Creed ; and the Athanasian, the 
Arian, the Momophysite, and the Pelagian controversies. It 
introduces the reader to St. Jerome, St. Anthony, Augustine, 
Ambrose, and other lesser lights of the early church. The 
fourth volume, including the history of medieval Christian- 
ity to the time of the Reformation, is promised at an early 
date. 

Among recent volumes of the lighter kind of criticism 
Mr. Henry James’s French Pbvets and Novelists (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) takes a foremost place. We say lighter 
forms of criticism because, in our judgment, Mr. James 
lacks that penetrating insight and decisive judgment which 
characterizes the truest and deepest criticism. There is no 
critic, however, who writes more charmingly, and in certain 
respects more intelligently, about writers than Mr. James; 
if his grasp of the great interior experiences is not strong 
nor his penetration into the secret recesses of literary power 


deep, it is still true that he has a very full and accurate 


knowledge of form, and that there is in him a fine instinct 
forthe whole externality of literary work. This work, of 
which the publishers have just issued a cheaper but very 
attractive edition, contains Mr. James’s most characteristic 
work in the direction of criticism, and it is very good work 
indeed ; clear, simple, not lacking in subtle perceptions of 
the literary temperament and the literary genius. His 
characterization, if not profound, i3 always delicate and 
suggestive, and he deais with his authors from the attitude 
of an accomplished man of letters. It is the pleasant talk 
of one skilled craftsman about another that one finds in 
these pages, and if one lays it down witha sense that 
somehow the secret of the power in the man he has been 
reading about eludes him, he is nevertheless grateful to 
Mr. James for having led him so far on the road. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Dopp, Mgap & Co. announce a new story by Hesba 
Stretton. 

—‘*A ScotcH TralIT oR Two”’ is John Burroughs’s con- 
tribution to ‘*The Critic and Good Literature’’ of March 15. 

HeBer Newron is still suffering trom an affection 


of the eyes caused from overwork, and is confined to a dar 
room. 

—CvuPpp_Les, UpHam & Co. have nearly ready ‘‘ The Disk,’’ 
a curious combination novel of literature and science, by 
Robinson and Wall. 

—THE SALE OF THE MURPHY LIBRARY in this city disposed 
of about five thousand books; the total receipts reached a 
little more than £51,000. 

—IT 18 Now satIp that Mr. H. C. Bunner is writing a novel 
for the ‘‘ Century.’’? Mr. Bunner is one of the most promis- 
ing literary men in America. 

—THE FRIENDS of Lady Bulwer Lytton are taking up the 
cudgels in her defense against the statements made in the 
recent ‘‘ Life of Lord Lytton.’’ 

—CHARLES StrartT CALVERLY, the author of that very 
clever collection of poems, ‘* Fly-Leaves,’’ and an admirable 
writer of hnmorous verse, is dead. 

—A. D. F. Ranpoitra & Co., (New York) have made a neat 
little volume of Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s address at the Union 
Theological Seminary on the ‘‘ Expositor in the Pulpit.”’ @ 

—THE NEXT VOLUME in the series of ‘‘ American States- 
men’? wiil be on John Adams. Itis by Mr. John T. Morse, 
Jr., editor of the series, and author of the Lives of John 
Quincy Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

—BLANCHARD JERROLD, the well-known journalist, died 
recently, at the age of forty-eight. He was the author of a 
good many books, had furnished articles for most of the 
leading London newspapers, and written several successful 
plays. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says, in a recent letter, 
that the best poems he has ever produced are the trees he 
planted on the hillside, ‘‘ which overlook the broad meadows, 
scalloped and rounded at the edges by loops of the sinuous 
Housatonic.”’ 

—Lapy Jackson, who has written so delightfully on the 
old society of France, has just published two handsome 
volumes under the title of ‘‘ The Court of the Tuileries,’’ de- 
scribing the habits and character of French royalty since 
the restoration of the Bourbons. 

—THE S56MI-RELIGious sToRY Arius the Libyan’”’ (D. 
Appleton & Co.) continues to find readers and to interest 
them. It deals with a period of history and a phase of 
opinions presenting great difficulties to the novelist, but the 
anonymous author has succeeded in investing his theme 
with a good deal of interest. , 

—-THE LIST OF MAGAZINES is to be enlarged by the publi- 
cation of a new periodical, to be devoted to popular philol- 
ogy, edited by Professors March and C. P. G. Scott, and to 
be cailed ‘* Language.’’ It will number among its contrib 
tutors: President Carter and Professors Louusbury, Whitney, 
Gildersleeve, Toy, and Child. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD'S paper on “‘ Literature and Science,”’ 
which will appear in ‘‘ The Manhattan ”’ for April, has some 
of the matter contained in the lecture with that title which 
he bas delivered in the United States, but differs from 
it in important respects. It has some sharp thrusts 
at those who clamor for a ‘ practical’’ education for 
youth. 

—HovuGuTon, MIrFLiIn & Co. have in press, for early pub- 
lication, a volume of *‘ Studies in History,’’ by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, including papers on historical subjects, and on in- 
dividuais that have held so conspicuous positions that their 
lives formed a part of the history of theirtimes. These 
papers have appeared in the leading magazines and re- 
views of this country. 

—‘* THe CRITIC AND GOoD LITERATURE” bas consented to 
act as a baljot-box in an election for a possible American 
Academy, consisting, like the French Academy, of ‘‘ Forty 
Immortals.’’ Any of our readers who wish to do so may 
send to the editors of that review a list of the forty living 
American men of letters whom they consider most worthy 
of membership in such an institution. The result of the 
vote will be made known in “‘ The Critic’ of April 5. 

—A. D. F. RanpDoLpH & Co. publish two very appropriate 
Easter gifts in ‘‘ Christus,’’ a collection of Scripture texts 
and original poems on the Advent, Crucifixion, Resurrec 
tion, and the Ascension of Christ, by H. 8. C.; and ‘‘As at 
this time: a Holy Week and Easter Musing,’’ being the story 
of Christ’s trial, suffering, and triumph, told in verse by 
Mary Leland McLanathan. The two books are handsomely 
gotten up, the former tied with aribbon and illustrated with 
three fine autotypes, the latter having a decorative cover 
and tied with raw silk. 

—THE ARTICLE ON ‘Sidney Lanier, Poet,’’ by Dr. W. H. 
Ward, of the ‘‘ Independent,”’’ in the current number of the 
‘Century Magazine,’’ will interest thoughtful readers not 
only by reason of its intrinsic excellence as a piece of literary 
work, but also on account of the promising and lamented 
poet whose genius it characterizes. Dr. Ward shows a true 
literary insight, and deals with his subject with a breadth 
and adequacy which are eminently satisfactory ; he not 
only points out the rare combination of the artistic and po 
etic temperments in Lanier, but emphasizes the spiritual 
power and quality of his verse. 

—MeEssrks. L. Prane & Co. send outsome extremely 
effective and beautiful Easter cards, many of them very 
appropriate for the season. Walter Satterlee, W. Hamilton 
Gibson, Alice G. Swan, Miss F. Bridges, Miss Humphrey, 
and Miss E. JT. Fisher are among the artists who ha¥e con- 
tributed by their taste and skill in the preparation of these 
Easter emblems. The Easter cards are much more artistic 
and appropriate than were the Christmas cards issued by the 
same house, expressing the spirit of the season more perfectly 
and showing less of merely artistic effort. In addition 
to their Easter cards Prang & Co. have issued a series of me- 
dieval*Easter carols, in which they have reproduced not only 
antique melodies, but the antique appearance of the old. 
time carol. The designs for this series reproduce the 


‘typograpby and page ornaments of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, and are effectively printed in red 


and black. 
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JOSEPH COOK AND THE CREED. 


LETTERS FROM PROFESSORS PARK AND PHELPS. 


OSEPH COOK closed his eighth lecture season in 
Boston Monday. His ‘‘ new theology ” movements 
have been curious. Eight lectures have been devoted 
! to Natural Theology, reaching the conclusion that natu- 
ral theology must be Christocentric when developed. 
Experimental, Biblical, and Historical Theology are re- 
served for next year’s treatment. Whatever may be said 
of Mr. Cook’s popular power as a lecturer, he has fallen 
off as a reasoner and a man of insight. He takes his 
matter second-hand. I have noticed series of his propo- 
sitions taken from Drummond’s book on Natural Laws 
in the Spiritual World. Zest was given to his Monday 
lecture by the renewal of his attack on the new Creed, 
and the reading of letters from Professors Park, Phelps, 
and others. The opinion is general that Mr. Cook is 
consistent in his attack on the Creed. But while the at- 
ack is logical from the view-point of Mr. Cook, it isa 
Brutum fulmen so far as interposing any serious obsta- 
cles to the acceptance of the Creed. Virtually the Creed 
has the acceptance of the large majority. Mr. Cook’s 
+ zg cathedra cannot reverse public sentiment ; nor can the 
opinions of his coadjutors. This Monday prelude I 
give in fujl with his consent, with the accompanying 
‘ etters. OBSERVER. 


[Receiving this report as we are going to press, we are 

compelled to omit the letters of Drs. Alden, Karr, Webb, 

Plumb, Withrow, and Thompson; we give those of 

Professors Park and Phelps, and the remarks of Mr. 

Cook in full. Dr. Alden’s letter inclosed a copy of one 

sent to the Commission at its last meeting, objecting to 

the Creed because it omits all definition of the Divine 

attributes in Article 1., the word ‘‘expiatory” in the 

statement of the atonement, any distinct declaration that 

a covenant is essential in its statement of the doctrine of 

baptism, and the phrase ‘‘ being determined by the deeds 

done in the body” in its doctrine of the judgment. Dr. 

Karr in his letter stated that he urged all these amend- 

ments and more on the Commission, and that while he 

was willing to yield much he could not consent to the 

omission of the words limiting the judgment to the deeds 

done in the body. On these letters Mr. Cook com- 
mented as follows : | 

When I spoke here last Monday, far from speaking on the 
authority of rumor and sheer surmise, I spoke on authority 
not altogether calculated to reassure one as to the good 
judgment of those who voted down certain suggestions. I 
chose under statements in my phrases, and I did so from pru- 
dential and kindly motives. I have been assailed as slander- 
ing the Committee and speaking of what I did not know, 
whenif the truth were known | was not at liberty to tell 
half I knew. 

Before I read the letters of Professors Phelps and Park it 
seems to me important that I should make a brief reference 
to the position of the conservative men who signed the Creed. 
I would not do so but for the conviction that most important 
public interests require it. The new Creed is a landmark 
| chiefly because it is a landslide. The plain fact is that a 
, majority of the Commission recommend to the churches a 
creed which lacks accepted views on the atonement, on in- 
spiration, and allows the teaching of future probation. All 
this appears on the slightest inspection of the document. It 
is a wild act for conservative and scholarly men; and it 
gives wild joy to latitudinarians. Dr. Miner said yesterday 
that the spirit of the new Creed is universality, and those 
: who approve it must end in Universalism. I have heard 
one of the Commission say, since he signed it, that future 
probation is a deadly heresy. In one who takes this attitude 
a signature to this Creed is inexplicable, and the public will 
lose confidence in the jndgment, if not in the integrity, of men 
who thus contradict themselves. Unsurpassed on either 
side of the sea as a historian of Congregationalism, the 
editor of the ‘“*‘ Congregationalist,’’ whom we all revere as 
most honorably maintaining the interests of orthodoxy 
against the new latitudinarians who favor the hypothesis 
of probation after death, and as supporting the principles 
of the oldest theological seminary of the United States 
on the question of its professorships—the editor of the 
** Congregationalist,’’ I say, at not a little cost of per- 
sonal obloguy, has manfully resisted this great wrong. 
Up to a few weeks ago he distinguished himself by class- 
ing this hypothesis of probation after death as danger- 
ous; but he now signs a creed through which he can drive a 
coach and four. Did he find the Commission was likely to 
dissolve unless it could make concessions to the latitudina- 
rian members? Did he fear the public effect of such a fail- 
ure? Better no deliverance from the Creed Commission 
than a poisonous deliverance. Did he think the new latitu- 
dinarians a passing cloud’? He is too profound a student 
of current events to be of such an opinion. Did he, asa 
means of keeping the Commission from dissolving without 
result, lay hold on the words of the Burial Hill declaration 
on eschatology as a happy escape from a grave dilemma ? 
Did he overlook the fact that the Burial Hill declaration re- 
affirms great historic declarations’? Did he think the words 
would retain their meaning if separated from the reaffirma- 

ions which connect that document with the Westminster 
affirmations’ Did he think he had succeeded in presenting 
the substance when he grasped only the shadow? What- 
ever his motives may have been—and I am not at all ques- 
tioning that they were honorable—it is certain that he 
recommends to the churches a creed which allows the 
preaching of second probation. On Somerset Street we 
eem to have a “somerset” editor. ,God grant that this 


may be an appearance and not a reality; but the appear- 
ance needs explanation. He lately put to the friends of 
constitutional prohibition three public questions, as he had 
aright todo. I now propound to him three public ques- 
tions, in the answers to which all American Congregational- 
ists—withonut at all suspecting his motives—would be much 
interested : 

1. Does he deny that a believer in secondary or continued 
probation may sign the Creed ? 

2. Does he think it wise to admit to our pulpits and our 
theological chairs those who teach such views ? 

3. And if so, how does he reconcile his present position 
with the position so honorably kept with reference to the 
Andover controversy and the new departure ? 


Mr. Cook then read the two letters following, from 
Professors Phelps and Park : 


My Dear Mr. Cook : 

The following expresses, as briefly as | can put it, my view 
of the new Creed. It is with great reluctance that I differ 
from the eminent fathers and brethren who have framed it. 

A creed, designed as a testimony of a large body of be- 
lievers, and as a fest of the orthodoxy of its clergy, ought, 
in my judgment, to be framed on several principles, of which 
two are indispensable, viz. : 

First, it should conserve with extreme care all those 
essential doctrines which the faith of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in preceding historic creeds, has held for ages as the 
truth of God. No surrender should be made of any such 
doctrine. No backward step should be taken for the sake 
of making room for novelties or harmonizing varieties of 
opinion. 

Secondly, the creed should be eminently a creed of the 
time, and for its time, in the courage with which it opposes 
those errors which threaten the faith of the Church at the 
period at which the creed is framed. It should resist those 
errors by the definiteness with which it emphasizes the op- 
posing truths. An irenic creed which dispenses with the 
polemic outlook van never be timely. There is never a time 
when truth is not threatened by errors peculiar to the age. 
A creed which ignores them invites them. 

Tested by these principles, the Creed now offered for our 
adoption seems to me defective. I do not find in it, in suffi- 
cient force, either the conservative element as related to the 
past, or the aggressive element as related to the present. 
The Church has held for ages certain beliefs respecting the 
Word of God, the atonement, and eternal retribution, 
which appear to me essential beliefs. The great confessions 
of the past have so regarded them. They have been gained 
at great cost. Yet some of these beliefs this Creed ignores. 
Its deliverance on those three doctrines, therefore, is weak. 
So far, we suffer a positive and lamentable loss. The oppo- 
nents of our faith reasonably welcome it as their gain. 

Further, on those three doctrines, errors are afloat at pres- 
ent which are disastrous in their tendency, yet fascinating 
to the natural heart. If generally accepted, they must ener- 
vate the Gospel as a working force in our pulpits. Those 
errors this confession by its reticence tolerates, and so far 
encourages. In this respect it fails to defend the faith of 
the time against theerrors of thetime. Asa whole, it seems 
to me to express an amiable desire to harmonize members 
and to make room for varieties, rather than astout determi- 
nation to vindicate truth and to resist falsehood. 

The times appear to me to call for a creed made of more 
positive material, and welded with a more aggressive aim. 
Never, in the years that have passed under my observation, 
has there been a time when a really powerful confession of 
our faith could have done so much good or a weak one so 
much evil as now. Yours truly, 

ANDOVER, March 22, 1884. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


My Dear Mr. Cook: 

It appears to me that the objections advanced against the 
new Congregational Creed are insuperable. When inter- 
preted according to the laws of the English language, it is 
indefinite, and fails to include certain views of truth which 
ought to be made prominent, and fails to exclude certain 
errors which ought to be positively condemned. It will be re- 
garded as favoring, rather than opposing, that latitudinarian 
theology which threatens to impair the unity and the useful- 
ness of the Congregational churches. It is decisive enough 
with regard to distinctive Congregationalism in its less im- 
portant features, but is altogether too indecisive with regard 
to those great truths which the historic creeds of the Con- 
gregationalists have been designed to maintain. I cannot 
regard the spirit of the new Creed as adapted to meet the 
needs of the present age. It seems to portenda decline in 
doctrinal preaching and in missionary zeal. In my opin- 
ion, the general acceptance of the Creed as a denominational 
standard would be a calamity. 


ANDOVER, March 24, 1884. Epwakps A. PARK. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T. PATRICK’S Day was observed with the usual 
interest, and, in spite of unfavorable weather, 

with thronged streets. Most of the churches were 
densely crowded at an early hour in the morning to 
hear Solemn Mass and eulogies on the virtues and piety 
of the Saint. By 10 a.m. the processions had begun to 
form, and for several hours thousands of men, with the 
sacred green here and there attached to their persons, 
marched through the streets to the strains of soul-stir- 
ring music. The evening was devoted to balls, parties, 
and general hilarity. The third annual reception and 
dinner of the Irish-American Club was given at the 
Palmer House. The chief speech of the evening was 
upon the Press, and was delivered by the Hon. Joseph 
Medill, editor of the “‘ Tribune.” At the same time 


members of St. Patrick’s Society had their reception and 
banquet at the Grand Pacific, where about two hundred. 
ladies and gentlemen met together. It would hardly be 
worth while to notice these proceedings but for their 
influence on politics, and especially upon the public 
sentiment of our city. No man here can obtain any 
political or social honors who neglects the Irish citizen 
or fails to notice the Irish festivals. 

Tuesday evening the Congregational Club met at the 
Palmer House, Dr. J. H. Hollister, the Vice-President, 
in the chair. The subject discussed was the duty of 
the citizen to the municipality, and the duty of the 
municipality to the citizen. In the absence of General 
Hawley, who was expected to make the first address, 
General J. B. Leake opened the discussion, and was fol- 
lowed by Messrs. Sherwood, Reddington, Cragin, and 
others. The fine address of the Rev. Charles Caverno 
on Divorce, given at the previous meeting, has appeared 
in pamphlet form, not only for preservation, but for 
distribution. It has the true ring, and should be widely 
read. 

Reports from the ministers’ meetings Monday morning 
do not indicate any great interest in these gatherings 
just at present. The Methodists considered the Sunday 
question. Anessay was read in which the author took the 
ground that we should desire neither the rigid Sunday 
of the Puritan nor the loose and lawless day of the Coun. 
tinent, but a day of rest and worship between the two. 
There was some random talk at the meeting, but upon 
the whole our Methodist brethren are both sound and 
liberal. They feel, as do all Christian men among us, that 
our Sunday laws ought to be enforced, and the opinions 
of the better part of the community respected. The Con 
gregationalists debated the subject of proportionate giving. 
The principal speakers were Dr. Goodwin and Dr. 


Humphrey. Both insisted that, whatever be the amount - 


of our gifts, we should adopt order, system, and regu- 
larity in our giving, and that giving should be made a 
part of our worship, and as much as singing and prayer. 

Wednesday evening Mr. Ingersoll delivered one of his 
characteristic lectures on orthodoxy at the Central Mu- 
sic Hall. While hestill draws a crowd, it seems asif his 
hold on the public mind here had begun to weaken. 
Even the secular press has said that as Mr. Ingersoll con- 
fesses that he knows nothing about God, he is therefore 
incompetent to speak about him. Not having accepted 
the conditions upon which knowledge of God is ob- 
tained, his criticisms upon Christianity are valueless. 

This week the Prohibitionists have held a three days’ 
conference at the First Methodist Church. It has not 
been largely attended, and little was said in favor of 
prohibition that has not been previously said on similar 
occasions. Dr. Herrick Johnson was somewhat violent 
in his attacks upon those who thought that anything 
could be done to check intemperance by means of high 
license, and was suitably rebuked by Dr. Hatfield, in 
whose church the conference was held. Andrew Pax- 
ton, of the Citizens’ League, a man who has done more 
to save men from drunkenness than any other man in 
the city, said that the ‘‘ idea of accomplishing anything 
for the cause of temperance in Illinois by advocat 
ing a prohibitory law was worse than visionary.” He 
also called Dr. Johnson to account for his remarks 
on the High License Bill, and quietly suggested that he 
look into the merits of a measure before attacking it. 
C. C. Bonney, Esq., and Major Reddington, of the Citi- 
zens’ League, were in favor of enforcing the laws we 
now have before seeking the passage of any more. On 
the whole, the Prohibitionists failed to convince earnest 
temperance people that their way is the wisest for cities 
like Chicago to follow. The women have also had their 
gathering in favor of temperance. A review of their 
work through the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
for the past ten years by Miss Frances E. Willard justi- 
fies her in calling them ten wouderful years. Their Con- 
vention was a success. 

Sunday morning Professor Swing preached upon 
the new Creed. The “ Interior,” of course, is bitterly op. 
posed to it, sees no good in it, and is a little inclined to 
misrepresent it. Professor Swing, on the other hand, 
as might have been expected, is heartily in favor of it. 
He says, ‘‘ The Congregational Church is the first to en- 
ter the modern field of theological reform.” It is a 
church ‘‘of great power,” and if it has dared move 
away from many old tenets and seek ‘‘a simple, 
clear, comprehensive exposition” of Gospel truth, other 
branches of the Christian church will acquire the cour- 
age to enter upon a critical review of their old recorded 
opinions, and soon ‘‘ we shall indeed a pure form 
of Christianity.” ‘‘It (the Creed) is the first bird of 
spring.” ‘‘ Their Committee has cut out a vast amount 
of merely human speculation, and has lighted up the 
Gospel that it may run a better race.” Professor Swing’s 
acceptance and indorsement of the positions taken 
in the Creed, as being essentially a simple statement of 
Gospel truths, is quite as remarkable as Mr. Joseph 
Cook’s attack upon it. We know Mr. Cook for what he 
has done, for his suggestiveness, for the robustness of 
his intellect; we admire the confidence with which he 
rushes into battle; but we can assure him that there are 
a good many men in our land who prefer to preach the 
Gospel as Jesus Christ taught it, even if in their theolo 
they are not in accord with the opinions promulgated by 
the Boston lecturer. 


Cuicaao, March 22. 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Old Testament Commentary 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Bishop 
— ready, VOLU fat’ 4. JOB TO ISAIAH. 


Vol. 1.—GENESIS—NUMBERS, Cloth.. 6 00 
Vol. 2.—DEUTERONOMY--SAMU EL.Cloth 6 00 
Vol. 3.—I. KINGS—ESTHER. Cloth. 6 00 


To be completed in five volumes; 


The New Testament imei 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rt. Rev. ©. J. Etiicort, D.D. 


Complete in three volumes. price, cloth, $6.00 
each; or three volumes in am $18.00 ; ‘sheep, 
$22.00: half morocco, $25.00 


HISTORY OF THE 


Canon of the Holy Scriptures 
IN THE OHRISTIAN OHUROH. 


By EpwarpD REvss. 
Translated from the Second French Edition, 
with the author’s own Corrections 
and Revision, 
By Davip Hunter, B.D. 


‘“M. Reuss’s History of the Canon has long 
been known to scholurs. I share the opinion of 
many in believing it to be the best history of the 
Canon that has yet been written,”’— 7ranslator’s 
Preface. 


The Beatitudes and Other Sermons, 


By the Rev. E A. Wasnpunrn, D.D., late Rector 
of Calvary Church, New York. 12mo, 306 pp., 


Phillips Brooks's Sermons 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


To bring these Sermons within the reach of 
all, we bave issued, in answer to repeated re- 
quests, the 

First Volume of the Series. 


12mo; 20 sermons ; 380 ges; paper covers. 50 | 


cents. Over 14, 000 copies al been sold of the | 


edition in cloth, $1.75, and we think many wi 
be glad to obtain the new edition at the reduced | 
price. 


AY 

Havergal Forget-Me-Nots. | 
Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL., 


for each morning and evening of a month. Print- | 


ed in colors, with Forget-Me-Not borders 


48mo, cloth, blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, gilt edge, 40 cents. 


“The joy of loyal service to the king shone | 
through ny days, and lit up other lives.”’ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Bible Forget-Me-Nots, 


A Daily 'Text-Book of Divine Promises. 


48mo, bound in blue and gold, gilt edge, 45 cts. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d rete: New York. 


THE ANDOV ER REV IEW 


For APRIL contains a complete translation of the 
recently discovered MS., 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 


with Explanatory Notes and a Synopsis and critical | 


review of Bishop Bryennios’ Introduction. 

The Christian Ministry. President Porter. 
Theistic Evolution. Rev. J. H. Johnson. 

With other Important Articles, and full Editorial 
Departments. 

iA VERY NOTEWORTHY NUMBER. 

- Single number, 30 cents; Yearly subscription (12 
numbers), $3.00. 


*,* For sale by Bowsdoalere, and by the Pub- 
lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Seventeenth New York. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


From the manuscript recently discovered by the 
Metropolitan Breyennios in the Library of the 
most Holy Sepulcher in Constantinople, edited 
and translated, with introductions and notes, 
by D. Hircncock and FrRaNcis Brown, 
Professors in the Union Theological Seminary. 
1 vol., paper, 50c ; cloth, 75c. 

* By all odds the most cho writing ex- 


terior to the New Testament now in ssion 
of the Christian world.”’—[{The 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS} 


NEW YORK. 


| 


_Isaacs,”’ Dr. Claudius,” etc. 
48mo, bound in blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cts. | 


| 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


HAVE JUST READY: 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUS- 


SIA. A STUDY OF HISTORICAL BIOG- 

RAPHY. By EveEne Scuuyter, Ph.D., 

2 vols. octavo. With more than 200 
superb illustrations. $10.00. 

In preparing this great work for publication 
in book form, Mr. Schuyler has largely rewritten 
and rearranged his narrative, incorporating the 
latest and most authentic information. An elab- 
orate map of Europein Peter’s time, pre 

especially for the Sook, is also given. 


From the London Atheneum; 


‘*Mr. Schuyler’s ‘Study of Historical Biogra- 
hy’ is a work which reflects upon him very 
zreat credit as a painstaking and conscientious 
student. one who has toiled for the benefit of 
English readers in dark places to them inaccessi- 
ble.’ 


THE WRITINGS OF DONALD 6. MITCH- 
ELL (IK MARYEL). The New and Uni- 


LL.D. 


form Edition. In 
12mo volumes, in original cloth bindings. Price 
per vol., $1.25. 

A NEW VOLUME. 
Bound Together; ASheaf of Papers. 

After uz interval of many years Mr. Mitchell 
gives us now anew volume which will be warmly 
received et | all lovers of his charming essays. 
As he aptly P vg itin a prefatory note, “ The 
book is a medley. in which the grandiloquence 
of open-air speech is set beside the cozy familiar- 
ities of the chimney-corner.’ 

ConTENTs : Washington Irving, 1783-1883; Ti- 
tian and his Times; Procession of the Months ; 
Beginnings of an Old Town; Two College 
Talks; In-doors and Out-of-Doors. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Reveries of a Bachelor; A Book of the Heart. 
Seven Stories With Basement and Attic. 
Dream Life: A Fable of the Seasons. 
Wet Days at Edgewood. 

Doctor Johns. 

Edition de Luxe. /ereries of a Bachelor 
and Dream Life. 2 vols, 8v0. Only a Jew left. $15. 


For sale by all beckastienk or sent post paid 


upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ SONS, 


and 745 BROADW AY. NEW 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 


New Volume. 


Bethesda, 
By 
BARBARA ELBON. 
12mo, $1.00. 
A New American Novel, uniform with ‘* Mr. 


Samoa 


A Hundred Years Ago and Long Before. 

Together with Notes on the Cults and Cus- 
toms of Twenty-three other Islands in the 
Pacific. By George Turner, LL.D ,of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. With a Preface by 
E. B. Tyler, F.R.S. 12mo, $2.50. 


The High Alps of New Zea- 


land ; 


Or, a trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with 


an Ascent of Mount Cook. By William Spots- 
wood Green, M.D. 12mo. $2.25. 


The Statesman’ s Year-Book, 
1884. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World. Edited by J. Scott 
Kelke. Twenty-first annual publication. 12mo. 
$3.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


Philosophy of Religion. 
By John Caird, D.D., Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. $3.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 
112 Fourth Avenue. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art. em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 
of over 5,000 subjects. Mention this 

“SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Spring Issues. 


The Good-Times Girls. 


By Miss I. T. Hopkins. A number of girls 
form aclub for the purpose of having a good 
time among themselves: but thrown into the 
society of Miss Beatrice, they soon tind a much 
better way of enjoying themselves by helping 
others who are in trouble and need, and so make 
the club a blessing to themselves and others. 
12mo. 472 pp. 6cuts. $1.50 


Seventeen and Twice Seventeen. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. A most helpful 
book for the older girls. Showing the change in 
the heroine from an impulsive gir!, impatient of 
disappointment or restraint, to an unselfish, use- 
ful woman, schooled to endure hardness, whose 
—" is love to Christ 12mo. 320 pp. 


The Fellow-Students. 


By Hans TuHaraAv. An interesting picture of 
student and home lifein Germany, following out 
wrong teachings and right teachings in morals 


4 cuts. 


and to their results. l2mo. 262 pp. 4 
cuts. $1.10 
Hampered. 

By Mrs. A. K. Dunnine. A family story, with 


the trials, and discomforts of those 
who are “hampered” by poverty. The children 
all try to help bear the burden, and at last every- 
thing is shown to be for the best. 12mv. 198 pp. 
3 cuts. 90 cents. 


Mother Michaud. 


By Mrs. EvizaBeru WasutIncton. Thestory of 
the McAl! mission work in Paris, giving an inside 
view of the work among the pour classes of that 
city. 12mo. 160pp. 3cuts. 75 cents. 


New S. S. Cards. 


INVITATIONS AND PROMISES. 
Finest floral Cards with Palestine views, texts and 


wor on each. 649x444 ioches. 


ra CE, Ist Series. (harm- 
Wo RDS de RACE I2texts. BAe. 
WORD F GRACE. 2d Series, Different 
we signs Pe first series. 12 cards. i2texts. Be. 
ORDS OF PROMISE, Floral cards. En- 
Wo new PRO MISE S Il2texts. 
WORD 2d Series. Same 


kind as OM arent designs and texts, 
12 cards, 5x334. 12 texts. We 


WATCH WORDS. | "Floral designs with ap- 
WATCHWORDS. Series. All different 


cards from first series. 24 cards. 24 texts. lic. 


KSG IVINGS, Ist Series. Elegant 
oral ca with texts. 24 cards, 344x24%. 24 texts. 


THANKSGIVINGS. 2d Series. Different 


esigns and texts from ist series. 24 cards. lic. 


American Tract Society, 


50 Nassau N. ¥.; 52 Bromfield 
State “t., Rochester; 1453 Wabash 
cago ; 757 Market St., San iene” 


George Rawlinson. 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, by the author of ‘‘Seven Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.”’ 
New and beautiful edition, large 12mo, fine 
cloth, large type, reduced in price from $1.75 
to 50 cents. 


Geikie’s Life of Christ. 


New and cheaper edition, much the hand- 
somest ever published at a low price—extra 
cloth, only 50 cents. 


*“‘A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
—— and scholarly in sty le, earnestly devout in 
eeling.”—Literary Wor 


“A work of and, what is the 

chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in 

Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and 

ee oe at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. 
ELITZSC 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCEG@reEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations, 
numerous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, 


$25; cheaper edition, $15. Specimen 
pages free. 

“You deserve the gratitude of the aa ter — your 
brave and philanthropic work.”—D. GREGORY, 


President Lake Forest University, ke Forest, Ill. 

“Every one who has seen the set of Irving that you 
sent me, says that it is the cheapest they ever saw.” 
—J. H. COLBORNE, Goderich, Ontario. 

“Your enterprise deserves to be called one of the 

at events of history—deserves to rank with the 

nvention of printing, as it dues, the 

st use of the art for the good of the masses,” 
STEINIGER, Bryant, Iowa. 

“The books came to hand all tm I am highly 
pleased, and other parties ally—my students, 
among whom I have distributed sa ”— PROF FES- 
SOR JAMES NICHOLSON, Roopsville, G 

“Inclosed find check for ro. 90. We are very much 
satisfied with the books.”—J. B. CLark, New Haven, 
Conn. 

‘This makes fort of your publications I 
have. Lam hearti t is about 8UU pages 
more to the dollar t I er bought be- 
fore.”—B. F. ALBIN, Henrietta, Tex 

“Tam delighted with the ~etorang ‘In neatness, 
clearness of type, and cheapness of price, they are 
unsurpassed.’’—B, E. SPENCER, Madisonville, Va. 

“The books are received; entirely satisfactory. 
The only wonder is how you can give so much for 30 
T. McCLEARY,State Normal School, 


500,000 Volumes 


Choice Books—descriptive free Books 
4 examination before payment on evidence of 

faith. NOT sold too low. 
~_s by mail 2 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P, 0. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St. New Yerk. 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the 6 iron and successful Piano Methods 
of the day, TERS’ ECLECTIC has always 
held an AMA 2 place. The sale of a QUARTER OF 
A MILLION COPIES is proof of 
of the favor with which itis regarded, e tally in 

a large number of educational | institutions, 2 is which 

it has lon yey used. A practical, well graded, aud 
thorough 


‘Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 
ByvH. andG. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant ee to go anywhere. A 
ood Books, destined to ular. Contains 
‘lements, 57 bright Ree Jigs, Horn ipes, ete., and 
22 popular Songs, such as Folks at Home, - 
the Garden Wall,” the of Dave Brabam, 
ete. 


Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano, 
For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet, 
For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with brief 
instructive course, and each with about one hun 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


FOR EASTER. 


Early in the Morning.—a ew 


and eet Service, with appropriate Script- 
ure selections. New Songs written expressly 
fur this collection by Rev. R. Lowry. 16 pages. 


Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 cents by Mail. 


Biglow & Main’: 
Easter Annual, No. 8. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 


Price, 84.00 per 140; 5 cents by Mail, 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Reiser, and 
Anthems sent on request 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 42 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


— 


—THE— 


HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish durin 
1884 bright and interesting shetlen by the best 
American writers, such as 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett Hale, 
Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Frances L. Mace, 
Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz, Rose Terry Cooke, Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom. 


Choice o— 5 Sketches, and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading; Music, Vocal 
and Instrumental ; Fashions and Fancy Work ; Hints 
on whee so and valuable tes ipes for 
household use 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 


How to get 


200 PAGES 


CHOICE READING 
FOR 


S. 


~ We will send as sample copies 6 back numbers 
of the Corrace Hearth for 25 cents in stamps. 
AGEN Ts WANTED, 
To whom liberal pay will be given. Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


NEW ANTHEMS J. R. Thomas F. G. 
2% cents each. Wm. Warren 

PROCESSIONS MARCH AND CHORUS” 
Holden, 30 cents 

TE DEUMS b wand and Danks. 

UNISON EU Jos. Mosenthal and Geo. 


Wm. Warren, 25 ce ach. 
NUNC DIMITTUS, 15 cents. 
NE CAROLS by Dudley Bu thal, 
GRACE COLLECTION OF CAROLS, 20 cents. 
Send for full list. é 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
235 Union New 


FLORIDA 


For 1884, 


C= TAINS AN INTRODU CTION BY MRS. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe; 200 p ~ of the 
most reliable information for the sett 


and sportsman ; statistical tables of the greatest 
value; and a , new sectional map of Flor- 
ida in colors. ce, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


Address, FLonipa ANNUAL, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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_ 
YOUTHFUL DEPRAVITY. 


One morning last week six dirty, ragged 
urchins, whose ages ranged from nine to 
twelve years, were arraigned in the Jeffer- 
son Market Police Court, New York, on 
the crime of burglary. On investigation 
it was proved that these boys were under 
the care of a leader named Walsh, aged 
twelve years, and have been stealing for 
the past year. Their plan was, while the 
proprietor of a store or his employces 
were engaged in the back part of the store, 
to carry off anything they could reach. 
The special charge with which they were 
accused was the breaking of a window 
and the stealing of fourteen cans of toma- 
toes. These they disposed of to several 
women in tenement-houses where they 
lived ; one can purchased a quart of beer. 
The women who purchased the tomatoes 
claim that they did not know they were 
stolen; they paid at the rate of about 
four centsacan. After being confined in 
the jail for a time the boys confessed that 
they had a place of meeting in an old 
wood-shed in the rear of 508 West Sev- 
enty-fifth Street, and that their object 
was to accumulate money sufficient to go 
out West. A visit to the shed revealed 
the walls covered with illustrations taken 
from sensational papers. Part of their 
funds they used in buying illustrated 
papers and dime novels, which Walsh 
read tothem. The boys had a system of 
whistles which they recognized, and 
through which they communicated with 
each other. Most of the boys bad parents, 
who were in court, and apparently indif- 
ferent to the crime committed or the 
result. 


AGAINST MONSTROSITIES. 


The bill introduced to the Legislature 
oy Mr. Paine, of Waltham, Mass., pro- 
hibiting the exhibition of deformed per- 
sons, created great excitement among the 
managers of dime museums and side 
shows. The bill is as follows : 

‘“Every person who shall exhibit the de- 
formity of another, or his or her own de 
formities, for hire, or who shall, by any arti- 
ficial means, give to any person the appear- 
ance of deformity, and shall exhibit such 
person for hire, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than six months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.”’ 


This hus been modified as follows : 

**Section 1. No deformed person who is a 
minor or insane, and no person who has an 
appearance of deformity produced by arti- 
ficial means, shall be exhibited for hire. 

“Section 2. Every person violating any of 
the provisions of this act shall be punishable 
br fine not exceeding $500. 

“Section 5. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage.” 
It isthought that the bill will pass. It 
is to be hoped that some such Dill will be 
passed in the State of New York, as the 
monstrosities exhibited in the city of New 
York are sickening to refined people and 
demoralizing to those whose morbid tastes 
tempt them to visit the places where they 
are exhibited. 


SOCIETY. 

Mr. Morris M. Minton, a young so- 
ciety literary man, gave a lecture at 
Chickering Hall recently, his subject 
being ** Society,” in which he said : 

‘* American society to-day has lost some of 
the sterling qualities of yesterday. Our an- 
cestors clung tirmly to their convictions, but 
much of their posterity has decided to pass 
under the rod of fashion, import the old fol- 
lies of Europe. forget that they are Ameri- 
cane, and sel! out the birthright of their na- 
tion, individuality. I will pass over that ab- 
surdity, the wholesale confiscation of the 
wew-faws of the heraldry office, which makes 
us the langbing-stock of the world at large. 
I once asked a lady why she bad a bar sinis 
ter on her sineld, knowing that she bad no 
right to a coat-of-arms. ‘A bar sinister 
she replied. quite surprised; ‘ what's that? 
‘The diagonal stripe,’ 1 answered. ‘Oh, 
that: why, because it is so uncommon.’ ”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. Jonn P. WuHeeier, Hudson, N. Y., 
says: “‘I have given it with decided benefit 
tn a case of innutrition of the brain, from 
abuse of alcoho!l.’’ 


What is Coraline 

The ladies who wear corsets boned 
with Coraline are now counted by the 
million, and there is accordingly a 
very general desire to know 
more about this wonderful 
material. 

Coraline is manufactured 
from ixtle, a plant which 
grows in Mexico and some 
parts of South America. In 
general appearance it resem- 
bles somewhat the American 
aloe or century plant, but its 
leaves are longer and more 
slender. ‘Scattered through 
the center of these pulpy 


leaves are a number of 


Coraline Compared with 
Whalebone. 


The question naturally arises, ‘‘ How 
does Coraline compare with whalebone 


round, tough. elastic fibers 
like bristles, which average 


about two feet in length. These 


leaves are gathered by the natives, and | 
in a crude manner they are pounded 
and bruised until the fibers are sepa- | 
This is 
then dried and put into bales, in which 


rated from the pulpy portion. 


condition it is shipped to the factory. | 
Here it is gone over again, carefully | 
hackled and combed until all the waste 


material has been separated, leaving 


only the long and perfect fibers. These | 
fibers are then fed into the winding- | 


machine and are bound by stout thread | 


This cord, or ‘‘ Coraline,” as it is now} 


called, is then ready to be stitched into | Wa : 


the corset, which is done in the same 
manner that ordinary cord is stitched 
between the folds of cloth. 

After the Coraline is stitched into 
the cloth, it passes through a tempering 
process by passing between heated dies. 
This is the most wonderful part of the 
invention, and it is its ability to receive 
a temper that makes Coraline so valu- 
able as a stiffener for corsets. There is 
not more difference between soft iron 
and tempered steel than between Coral- 
ine in its natural state and the same ar- 
tiele after it has passed through this 
tempering process. No starch or arti- 
ficial sizing of any kind is used, but it | 
is a development of the nat- 


ural elastic quality already 
existing in the Coraline, and 
the elasticity is therefore per- Pe 
manent. Corsets boned with 
cord may be so loaded with 


starch or glue that they will 


seem stiff when new, but this 
will disappear after a few 
Those stiffened 


with Coraline, on the other 


days’ use. 


hand, grow more elastic with 
use. This is particularly 
noticeable in our bosom pads, 
bust of the 
Health corsets, both of which are 
stiffened with Coraline cloth. Rub 
these until the starch is out of the 
cloth, and they are muchmore elastic 
than when new. | | 


and in the 


| 


into a firm, continuous cord {see cut}. | © 


Gathering the Mexican Ixtle, or Coraline Plant. 


as a stiffener for corsets?’ In the first 
place, Coraline is more durable. The 
best of whalebone and horn will break, 
as every lady has learned to her sorrow. 
Coraline will not break, but will in 
every instance outlast the corset. So, 
also, Coraline will remain pliable and 
elastic as long as the corset is worn ; 


$3... 


The Winding Machine. 


while whalebone or horn will in a few 
days become set to the shape of the 
body. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage 
of Coraline over wlalebone is that it is 
more pliable and yielding to the move- 
ments of the body. The object of stiff- 
ness in a corset is not to convert the 


rigidity to the waist and chest which 
shall give graceful curves to the con- 
tour of the body, and enable the dress 
to fit smoothly. This result is much bet- 
= ter secured by Coraline than 
by whalebone or horn. No 
lady whojhas ever experi. 
enced the ease, comfort, elas. 
ticity, and grace of actioy 
which come from Wearing a4 
Coraline Corset will ever re. 
turn to her former instri- 
ment of torture. 

The discovery and devel. 
opment of this remarkable 
invention is due wholly to the 
enterprising firm of Warner 
Brothers. The success of this 
firm is one of the marvels 
of business enterprise in this 
country. The two brothers who con- 
stitute the firm, I. De Ver War- 
ner and Lucien C. Warner, are both 
regularly educated physicians, and 
previous to 1874 were engaged in the 
practice of their profession. The effects 
of badly fitting corsets upon the health 
of women first called their attention to 
this subject, and suggested to them the 
invention of a corset especially adapt- 
ed to the wants of their lady pa- 
tients. This met with such great suc. 
cess that they decided to extend the 
blessing of properly fitting corsets to 
the entire community ; and, giving up 
a large and lucrative practice, they 
entered the untried field of the manu- 
facturer and merchant. 


- 


The Factory. 

The accompanying cut is cor- 
rect representation of Warner Broth. 
ers’ factory at Bridgeport, Conn. 
It occupies a floor space of over 
two acres, it is four stories high, 
and has a frontage on three streets of 
536 feet. The upper part of the build- 
ing overlooks Long Island Sound, which 
is less than half a mile distant. All 
the rooms are heated by steam, and are 
abundantly supplied with light and air. 
They employ in all about 1,200 hands, 
over four-fifths of whom are women. 
They are mostly New England girls, 
and very many of them know 


Factory of Warner Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 


form into a rigid statue, to paralyze 
the action of the heart and lungs, 
to destroy a woman’s comfort, and to 
ruin her health. All the benefit a corset 
can give is to afford just that degree of 


4 LOW to teach school as well as 


tostitch acorset. They find it 
is only by employing intelli- 
gent help that they can se- 
cure the superior quality of 
work which they demand. 


The cloth which they cut 


corsets ina single year, if 


drawn out in a continuous 
line, would more than extend 
from Boston to Chicago. The 
Coraline which they use in 
stiffening these corsets would 
extend over half way around 
the earth. 

‘Every corset goes through 
the hands and under the eyes of four dif- 
ferent inspectors before it goes into the 
packing room,and any purchaser of their 
corsets will confer a favor by returning 
one which is discovered to be defective. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Although the foreign exchange quota- 
tion has been fully up to the gold shipping 
point during the week, there has been 
only a small shipment of gold, amount. 
ing to about $600,000, since our last re- 
port. The general feeling is that there 
will be but little more gold shipped at 
present, and yet the influence is strongly 
in favor of such shipments so long as 
silver is going into the United States Treas- 
ury at the rate of $2,060,000 a month, 
freshly coined from the mint, with no 
adequate outlet. Such a course is steadily 
crowding out the gold; and the effect of 
it, furthermore, is to stimulate gold-absorp- 
tion by people all over the country, as 
well as to encourage its export, caused 
by an uneasy feeling abroad with regard 
to silver coinage and its ultimate results. 
The Trunk Line pool has taken a very 
important step during the past week, 
through Commissioner Fink, by reduc 
ing rates of freight from Chicago to fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds for grains, and 
correspondingly for other classes ; this is 
the lowest figure at which grain has been 
transported between Chicago and the sea- 
board under the pool; the cause of the 
reduction is the fact that rates are being 
cut by the. roads inside the pool, and this 
lowering of rates by the Commissioner is 
the remedy for such violation of regula- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Railway is the 
company making the request for the re- 
duction. The Commissioner is obliged to 
lower the rates at the request of any one 
of the members of the combination. 

What the effect of such an extraordi- 
nary movement in rates will be on exports 
of breadstuffs and provisions remains to 
be seen ; but it is clear that such a reduc- 
tion in the cost of wheat to the seaboard 
will go far toward meeting the foreign 
markets, while the ease in the English 
money market caused by our gold ship- 
ments will have the effect to stimulate the 
prices of breadstuffs and provisions there. 
The bane of our markets for prime neces. 
sities is that they are kept at prices above 
shipping points by speculation; but now 
the speculative feeling is so languishing, 
and the season for winter wheat is s0 
rapidly approaching, with yet an unprec. 
edented storage of grains at Chicago, 
that prices, under this variety of pressures, 
are yielding. As we have intimated, ex- 
‘ports in large bulk may reasonably be 
looked for. If they come, the Exchange 
Market will meet with relief, and all pros- 
pect of further gold shipments pass away. 

The difficulties between the Northwest_ 
ern Railway combination are being com. 
promised ; negotiations are in progress 
which will probably lead to a full under- 
standing between the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Rock Island, and 
Union Pacific, relating to rates and terri- 
tory. The question of railway earnings 
is one which is having an influence, from 
the fact that the Western trunk lines are 
reporting diminished receipts from those 
of a year ago; but there is reason to 
believe that these losses are occasioned 
by exceptional causes, and wili soon be 
followed by gains. -The markets for stocks 
aud bonds remain strong. The absorp- 
tion of good second-class bonds is going 
on now, and also of good dividend-paying 
stocks ; as we have pointed out, the de- 
mand is gradually descending to the lower 
_ grade securities ; investors are alive to the 
fact that good securities are selling at very 
low rates. Money is still a drug at 1 1-2 to 


2 per cent. The Bank Statement reflects 
an increasing reserve again, as follows: 
Loans, decrease............... $3,481,500 
Specie, increase........ .....;. 1,676,400 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 135,800 
Deposits, decrease wi 1 574,800 
- Reserve, increase............... 1,934,300 


MONEY LOANED 


ties in net lender 


ears ul expe. 


COCHPAN & St Paul Minn, 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 
AND OTHERS, 


We give special attention to orders 
from banks, bankers, institutions, and 
investors out of the city, by mail or 
telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other secu- 
rities. 

To meet the wants of investors we 
are giving particular attention to the 
careful selectien of desirable bonds that 
can be properly recommended. To 
make selections for themselves out of the 
mass of securities offered for sale is to 
most persons, not engaged in the busi- 
ness, a confusing and often a discourag- 
ing task. It is our aim to simplify this 
undertaking for investors, and aid their 
personal judgment, by offering from 


time to time such bonds as seem to us 


best calculated to meet their require- 
ments, with information and particu- 
lars which they might not be able to 
readily obtain for themselves. 

We are prepared, at any time, upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, de- 
scriptions, and prices of the most ap- 
proved securities to be found in the 
market. 


‘FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


h Be ALL ODDS 
HE 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 

cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 

mean! by all well posted travelers when pass- 
to or from 


CALIFORNIA xd COLORADO 


Tt also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between. 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Howard (Green Bay), Win 
ow (Green " non watonna, 
Mankato, Minn. Cedar Ra Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, © "Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 

Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
riority ie ed by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that hum an 
art a ingenuity can can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 


and el ce; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of = anes not run by any other road 


here. ryt tyy is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST T EQUIPPED ADIN THE WORLD. 


weal er of interest North, Northwest, and 
ond ating and faking grams 

Mens no un an n nds 
are accessible by the various brane of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hun nger conduetors 
constantly tiewet for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent fo for tickets via this rou 
AND TAKE NON E OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sell them. "is costs nO more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it dues to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, ss circulars and summer 
resort pupers, or other information not ae: 
able at your local ticket office, write to 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1850, 834th YEAR. 1884. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The new plan, Siedines to meet the pular de 
mand, has fully achieved its purpose. 
life insurance with endowment adv antages without 
the expensiveness of the ordinary endowment pol- 
icy, enabling the assured to secure all the insurance 


wossible under the contract at the least possible out 
ay for the endowment feature of it. That the de- 
mand for such a form of insurance existed is fully 
attested by the widespread inquiry excited regar: 
ing it, and by tbe fact that applicants invariably 
preferit. In acomparison with the other forms of 


pure life and endowment insurance in vogue, 
merits and its advantages over them will annals 
be seen. 

An example of the operation of this plan may be 
obtained obtained on application at the 2 ofc e stating age. 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 


or consult Third 
v, or Nat. ~ Lawrence. Kan. 
la Interest tly paid. 
for with t ‘nals, sample etc. 


8 Hart, §f L. H. Perkins, Sec 
Ausdttor W Gillett. Trea 


The criti and san Literature, 


A LITERARY WEEKLY, CRITICAL 
AND ECLECTIC. 


J. L. and J. B. GILDER, Editors. 


Contributors: 


H. H. Boyesen, Rev. Francis Brown, John 
Burroughs, George W. Cooke, F. 
Crawford, George Wm. Curtis, Charles de 
Kay, Edward Eggleston, Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, 
O. B. Frothingham, H. H. Furness, Albert S. 
Gatschet, Sydney Howard (Gay, R. W. Gil- 
der, Theo. Gill, G. 8. Godkin, Edmund W. 
Gosse, Capt. F. V. Greene, W. E. Griffis, E. 
E. Hale, Edward J. Harding, Horatio Hale, 
Prof. A. 8. Hardy, Joel C. Harris, Constance 
Cary Harrison, Prof. J. A. Harrison,‘‘ H. H.,” 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, Julia Ward Howe, George 
Kennan, Emma Lazarus, Brander Matthews, 
D. G. Mitchell, J. H. Morse, E. 8S. Nadal, 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Newton, P. M. Potter, Prof 
I. Remsen, W. J. Rolfe, Alice W. Rollins, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, FE. C. Stedman, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Prof. W.G. Sumner, Edith M. Thomas, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Walt Whitman, 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. C. A. Young. 


Marion 


Press Opinions. 


‘Tt would seem to be a natural sequence that a 
good critic should fraternize with good literature, 
so we are not surprised that Tur Critic and 
Goop LITERATURE are to be consolidated and here- 
after appear—although with the double title—as 
one... . We congratulate the literary people of the 
country upon this union.”’—[Cuicaco STANDARD. 


* Two of our favorite literary con femporaries hare 
combined forces and interests under the name of 
Tue Critic AND Goop LiteraturRE. Jf there is 
strength in literary union, it may be confidently 
looked for in thia Continent. 


** In tts special department it has scarcely a rival, 


learned reviews.”’—[ ELIzaBETH (N. J ) JOURNAL. 


“THE Critic Goop since the 
consolidation, has steadily improved in every way.” 
—[BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 


** Maintains its place at the head of literary criti- 
cism in ACADEMY. 


** Its criticisms are bold but just.” —[BurRLINGTON 
HAWKEYE. 


The Subscription Price of THe Critic axnp Goop 
LITERATURE is $3 a year,p ayable in advance. Post- 
paid to any part of the United States or Canada ; 
to foreign countries included in the Postal Union, 
$3.50. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

year. 


Payment, when sent by mail, should be made in 
money orders, bank checks, drafts, or registered 
letters, Money sent in unregistered letters will be 
at the risk of the senders. 


Send ten cents for three specimen copies. 
THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING Cco., 
18 and | 20 Astor Place, New York 


BEDS: 


in first issue of each month 
SON, Washineton st., Boston, Maa; 


neces exchanged. GAY BR 


America, 
boned is to Whailebone both in durability 
and comfort. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast 


Warranted absolutely pur® 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugars, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers e irocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense and energy for our business In her ge 


middle-aged preferred. B35 to R50. Ref 
&CO.,14 BARCLAY 
STREET, NEw YORK. 


Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 
Are the acknowledged stindard of Europe and 


The Coraline with which they are 


The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 


above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales. 


The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 


of any Corset ever made, and at the sametime it is 
easy, fexible and very durable. 


The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 


Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular styles, either 
of which is sure to give satisfaction. 


Price from $1 up. 
For BY LZaDING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERB 


Avold all imitations. DBe sure our name 
is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY. NEW YORE 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 


Thev combme Durability, Comfort. Healthfulness 


and ia heartily reccommended t. 
ad int thoee who wish fo and legance o! form. aud berng made in various styles 
re intelligent articles, excellent selections, and | and lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 


ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and ine 4 i agents, 
to MADAME OLD &C 

Or to General Agents: 


3 Broadway, N: Y.: 
Madame K. A. W inter St., Boston, Mass, 
J PUTNAM. 126 State Street Chicago. 

J B & Co., Fredoma, N. 

KING & Co.,4]4 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SENSE 


Corsetis the BEsT 
for HEALTH, Com- 


your mer- 
for them, 
also for 


Ferris’ Patent 
Corded Waists. 


“Baby,” for in- 
ants. 

“x children. 
“xX, ” for misses. 


“XXX,” for young 
es. 


Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 
Descriptive Clr- 
cular. 

PERRIS BROS., Mfrs. 
81 White New York. 
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RYE-AND-ROCK CANDY. 


Several days ago Health Commissioner 


PYAMIA 


Raymond, of Brooklyn, received a com- Is the most virulent form of blood-poison- 


ing. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 


munication from Mr. Robert J. Wilkin, | tainly so, is the vitiation of the blood of 


Superintendent of the Society for the Pre-| Which the first symptoms are Pimples, 


vention of Cruelty to Children, containin 
the following statement : 


‘‘Complaints have been received by this 


Sties, Boils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
§| tions. When the taint of Scrofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be lost in using AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ete. 


can be quichiy obtained by 
_HENDERSON’S 
*“*CENTRAL PARK” 


LAWN GRASS SEED,’ 


a mixture of selected grasses identical with 


Society of the practice now prevalent of sell-| able medicine for the purification of the 


ing to youngchildren a candy known as ‘ rye 
and rock drops,’ which is said to contain a 


loo# 
certain condiment giving the flavor of strong SCRO F U LA 


liquor, but which is poisonous and very det-| Js a foul corruption in the blood that rots 
rimental to health. Our atttention has been| out all the machinery of life. Nothing 


particularly drawn to the sale of this con-| W'll eradicate it from the system and pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
fection by those in charge of one of the) AyeER’s SARSAPARILLA. This prepara- 


largest of our public schools, and it is there-| tion is also the only one that will cleanse 

~fore for the protection of the health and life ns Mcr the 
of these children that I beg to present to you| Of “onlagtous iseases. Ainpover- 
asample of the goods sold to a little girl of of 


twelve years, and to ask you to have an ex- AN ALMIA, 


amination made upon which, if necessary, 


those used in furming the lawns of 
York’s famous park. Over 50, 
mM ages sold by us last season. Une quart of 
fee seed will sow an area 15x20 feet=00 square 
feet, or for an acre 5 bushels are required. 


Me cent free with every order. Price, 
(If by mail, add 10 


& CO. SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 


THE OLD 


Instructions for sowing and after treatment & 


Plants free on appli 


R. B. Parsons & 


this society can base a prosecution.”’ 


Dr. E. IH. Bartley, chemist of the Health 
Department, has made the following report 


on the sample: 


‘“‘The candy is a straw yellow color, and 
made into oblong rounded lumps, weighing 
about 45 grains each. This candy is made| riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
of cane sugar and flavored with ‘essence of | the whole system, is 
whisky’ or fusel oil. The quantity of fusel 


oil as determined by me in two samples is, 
approximately, 0.7353 grams per pound. A. 


W. Blyth, in his work on ‘Foods and Poi- 


sons, page 204, says: ‘ The smallest amount 
of fusel oil giving distinct effects is 3 grams, 
and a whisky containing 1 1-2 grams per 
ounce is injurious to health.’ Hager (‘ Phar- 
maceutische Praxis,’ p. 200) says: ‘ The 
medicinal dose for a child of five to six 
months is 1-2 to 1 drop; for adults, five to 
six drops a few timesa day. The maximum 
dose for adults, six drops: and the maxi- 
mum quantity for a day is 0.8 grams, 1 cc.,’ 
or about the quantity found in one pound 
of this candy. Rabiteau says, ‘0.5 grams 
(or less than that found in a pound of the 
candy) gives strong symptoms of poisoning.’ 
The fatal dose of fusel oil is stated by this 
authority to be from 1.4 to 1.6 grams, or the 
quantity found in two pounds of this candy. 
The effect of a smaller quantity is to produce 
dizziness, headache, sense of falling and 
suffocation. Estimating that a child may 
buy and eat a half pound of this candy, 
containing 5.7 grains of the oil, it will be 
seen that it will take the maximum medi- 
cinal dose for an adult, and will probably 
experience distinct symptoms, such as dizzi- 
ness, headache, or even slight intoxication.”’ 


The matter was referred to the counsel of 
the Health Department. The sale of the 
candy to children will probably be 
stopped in Brooklyn. 


COMMON COLDS.—Every one is prac- 
tically familiar with common colds. The 
chilliness and shivering, the dullness and 
languor, the soreness of the throay pain in 
head, and stuffed nostrils. We would rec- 
ommend a timely use of Vadame Porter’s 
Curative Cough Balsam. A _ safe, reliable, 
and pleasant remedy. Full directions on 
each bottle. Small bottles 25 cents. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave Boston and New York April 10th 
and 2th, for a Tour of 59 Days through Col- 
erado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah, etc. 


A party will leave Boston and New York May Ist 
fora Tour of 73 Days over the same route as far 
as San Francisco, and then through the Pacific 
Northwest, this part of the trip including Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Puget Sound, Van- 
couver Island, Idahe, Montana, etc. 


Incidental Trip to the Yosemite Valley and the 


Big Trees; Side Trips, if desired, to Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Nationa! Park. 


Send or call for descriptive circulars. 


W. RAYMOND, 


Washington Street, Boston. 
A YEAR ABROAD! 
EDUCATIONAL TRIP TO 
EVROPE FOR BOYS. 


For circular address, F. L. BLISS, Jackson, MICH. 


4 Pounds Gained in Three Weeks, and 
CURED of CONSUMPTION. 
Co., 1082 Race St., 
Messrs. Craddock & Pulledsiphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me twelve bottles of 
Dr. H. JAMES’ CANNABIS INDICA, one each of Pills and 
Ointment, for a friend of mine who is not ex 
to live; and as your medicines cured me of Cun- 
sumption some three years ago, I want him to try 
them. | ned fifteen pounds while taking the first 
three bot and | ow it is just the thing for him. 

pect 


Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 
Loss of Nerve Force, and Menta 
ection. Its course, unchecked. leads 
inevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifving the blood, en- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Suit No. 1 


Plush 
waterry 


Catalogues cent’ 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Established 1780, | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Sells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 


New York. 
Church Furniture. §. Banners. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
ent free. A 


Re Address 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


. Church, Chapel. ool, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: pel 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure, 
will be inserted in this column fon subscribers only, 
Sor fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wanis as will serve subscribers who are 
not able to pay for advertising, or who wish to gid 
others who are not able. 


A Lad of sixteen desires board in a.private 
Christian family in New York, near: Yow 
Men’s Christian Association, where he could have 
comforts of home. Price must not exceed $5.00 
per week. References. Address H. Phipps, 223 
West Thirty-seventh Street, New York. 


Young Ladies’ Tour.—The principal of a ladies" 
seminary, who hasspent several years abroad in 
educating her own daughters, is about to con. 
duct a select number of. young ladies on a three 
months’ tour through Europe ; rare opportunity, | 
For particulars address Rev. George T. Dowling, 
164 Dodge Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


wrenceburg, Anderson Cv., Kye 


x 


—— 


The largest, BEST and most complete Catalogue 
of the kind published. It contains 120 pages, 
handreds of beautiful illustrations, and % 
superb colored plates. It tells all about the 
BR E S Garden, Farm, and Flower SEEDS 


rare merit, Summer Flowering Bulbs, Plants, Small 
Fruits, Thoroughbred Live Stock and Fancy Poul- 
try. Send vour address atonce,naminy this paper,to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fine currant bushesin the count 
interest to the fruit-growing public will also 
m Address 


e. 
Cornwall-on-Hudsaon, 


BURPEE Nurseries, Flushing. 


able for the use of Dealers and Landscape Gardeners, 
Catalogues free, address P.O. Box 63, Flushing, N. Y. 


|... and Shrubs, 


= Made in four styles, all 
a sizes, for dairy or factory 


including important novelties of ise. The only creamer ever 


JOOLEY OREAMER 


leemed of sufficient merit | 
Mime, ‘0 be awarded a Gold Medal. 
See large advertisement 
astor next week .Send post- 
ilfor Lllustrated Circulars 
‘ontaining testimonials. 


FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. GREAT TRIAL OFFER. For 32 1c. U. S. 


' postage stamps I will send 13 papers 
Proposes to sell out his | OHOICEST SEEDS, growth of 50 (0,50) seeds 
Fruit Plants at very | 1m each, worth $1.20 at regular ices: New Dia- 
reasonable rates,’ in- mond Pansies, ) vars., mixed; Double Aster. 12 
a 


n 
per cols.; Verbena, 100 sorts; Velvet Flower, 8 cols.; New 
nu | Nicotiana ;Chrysanthemum, 8 vars.; Hibiscus ;New 
Emperor Petunia, 20 vars.; Double Portulaca, 8 
. Statements of [| cols.; Candytuft; Canterbury Bell, 8 cols.; New v. 
be | Stock ; Clarkia, 10 vars. Catal Se OP 


ogue sent free. E.P. ROE, | GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


PerfectLounge 
EASTER EGG $35 
REAKING. | 
Te raise money for : ne 
_ eo ng money ia 
litue earthen money 
selling tickets ‘Ss = 
to the breaking, ete.; 
uw 
$200, at a single entertainment. Eggs, $4 per U6. Sample eg, 
without sample egg, DAVib | GRAVES SON Ho, 
P 
Ch Bags. 681 Washington Street, 


OUR NEW 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCH! 


After months of labor and exp-riment. we have at} 
tion A NEW TCH. lItisahkey W 

t manner so as to 
made of our Celebrated 


and traded 80 as to double those amounts Farme 
Ts we 
as Agents can handle these w tchesto advantage, as they 
can be readily exchanged for stock or goods. e send the 
watch free by registered mail, on receiptof $8.00. Or 
We willsendit C. O. D. on receipt of $4, on account: 
© balance can be paid at the express office. We also 
have very fine Aluminum Gold Chains at & 1.00 each. 
Beautiful Medallion Charms §© cents. We have hun- 
dreds of testimonials but have room for only a few. 


Wortp Man’r'’c Co. Menlo Park, Cal. Jan. 8, 1984. 
Gents :—The $8.00 Aluminum Gold Watch gives perfect 
satisfaction. I enclose $30.00 for 9 more watches balance to 
be C. O. D, Send at once. Henry Braithwait. 


Wortp MAnR’?r’G Co. Gunnison, Col. Jan, 14, 1884. 
Sirs: —Some months agol purchased one of your $8.00 New 
Amerfican Lever Watches and I cold it for $25.00. Please send 
Meanother. Enclosed find cash Yours, H. J. Green. 

W. H. WHI Woodburn, Ky., July 23,1888. Writes:—The two 
New American Lever Watches  arehased from you received all 


& ) / ee right. Sold at once for $15 each ISEND ALL ORDERS TO 


World Manf’g Co, 122 Nassan Street, New York 


It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully correspond 


with its advertised good qualities as does the New American Lever 
Watch. It has the advantage of being made of that precious metal 


ann Gold; its works are of the best make, and the general style 


case rank it with the best Watches made anywhere. Werecom- 
i toour readers as.@ Watch that will give entire satisfaction. _ 


And Diseases of 


e the 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 

( are properly answe ri 

for circulars, testimonials, etc 


From le, to 75 ets. Fringed and plain. 
Send for 


OBERLIN 
Davin OC. Coox, 46 Adams St., Chicazo. 


of mur from n 
sock. National Budget Co., x1910. Loston. Mass. 


Ober] 


‘| ences; elective studies ; 1,474 students last year. Cal- 
endars sent free by J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


large illustrated catalogue, free. 


Conservatory or Mousic.—Under the Col- 
inatructors 


Basten cans DerIIn. 


17 Fine Easter Cards sent ye by 
mail for50 cents. Six E) nged 
Easter Cards, notwo alike, each with 
protectorand envelope for 75cts. All 

ew qns and clean 


4 Shy 7 $5 
a : 7 Ba 
ve 
4 25 cents Ii 
a for postage.) If by freight or express, Su 
: hel. Catalogue bv we 
Sel 
AL alL al) all ly af al) aly al al aly al al, «ly al) al, al) aL al, al, al) al 
4 Co 
bee 
qu 
{ ns A wretched condition indicated by Pallid th 
' Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered ve 
| 
ve) pe 
spt 
| H 
po 
K 
vA $68. th 
ad 
| = : ALL 
r | & CO., 
irc 
Apri & Co, 
| Manufacturers of 
| | | Ni 
SSS SN fa 
\ alr 
a 
‘ DAS Bu flici 
‘ old in the com position to ent amountof 
gos. They are finely engra or engine turned and 
stiong and very handsome making it) ust the a 
4 ‘ atch for Railroad 
59 Carmine St., New York. laboring men who require a good De 
ing and speculative timekeeper. For trad- 
\ be 
| 
ey 
| J B 
\ A b 
Menesly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. fs 
WANTS 
21 
tl 
g 
le 
4 
j 
b 
tl 
ti 
>? : MOGIC LANTERNS 
>= ONDERS®: CTRIGAL, ac FREE, © 
ORGANINA 0O., Philadelphis, Pa @ 
1 | 
8 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The breaking of a levee at Robert's 
Island, near Stockton, Cal., last week, 
destroyed 27,000 acres of wheat, valued at 
$500,000. 

—Tle floods on the lower Mississippi 
are receding, although the crevasses at 
Baton Rouge and other points are still 
very great, and occasion much foreboding 
and discouragement. 


—There are sixty life convicts in Sing 


Sing prison, and the last to be sent there 
were the Pauling dynamite murderers, 
Seneca B. Miller and George J. Mulkins, 
who were taken there March 21. 

—March 18 was the anniversary of the 
Commune of 1871 in Paris. Trouble had 
been anticipated, but the day passed 
quietly, and the only demonstration was 
the visit of the Communists to the 
various cemeteries, where they placed 
wreaths upon the graves of departed 
leaders, 

—A memorial tablet in honor of Samuel 
Pepys was unveiled lately in St. Olave’'s 
Church in London, at which James 
Russell Lowell, the American Minister, 
performed the ceremony, alluding in his 
speech to the exchange of various interna- 
tional courtesies between England and 
America. 

—General O. O. Howard sailed on the 
‘‘ Belgen-Land” for Antwerp last week, 
taking his first furlough since the war. 
He goes directly to Egypt, and thence, if 
possible, will join General Gordon at 
Khartoum, and witness the operations in 
the Soudan. He will be gone about six 
months. 

—Colonel Mapleson, of Her Majesty's 

ivera Company, was found guilty of 

slation of the city fire ordinance of San 
vrancisco, in blocking the aisles of the 
Grand Opera House of that city, where his 
troupe is now singing. The impressario 
was to receive his sentence on Saturday, 
March 22. 

—The Yale Manufacturing Company of 
New Haven, manufacturers of fire-proof 
safes, vaults, and iron work for buildings, 
failed last week, and the affairs of the 
company were put into the hands of a 
receiver. Mortgages on the property 
amount to $18,000, and there is outside 
indebtedness of $17,000. 

—A Canadian Indian was recently 
seized by a party of masked Americans 
and hanged within the borders of the 
Dominion, in British Columbia, and the 
matter having come to the ears of the 
Government at Ottawa, the question has 
been considered, and satisfaction is to be 
demanded of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

—The editor of the Burlington ‘‘ Hawk- 
eye” was assaulted in his private office in 
Burlington, Iowa, one morning last weck, 
by an individual who fancied himself 
injured by a humorous sketch of the St. 
Patrick's Day parade which appeared in 
a recent issue of the ‘‘ Hawkeye.” There 
was a rough-and-tumble fight, out of 
which Mr. Burdette came uninjured. 

—Matthew Arnold, who has so lately 
been in our own land that it is not easy to 
fancy him back in England, delivered his 
lecture on Emerson before a crowded and 
fashionable audience in London, March 
21. He said Emerson’s poetry lacks 
directness, greatness, and energy, and 
therefore he did not rank him among the 
greater poets, or even among great men of 
letters like Cicero, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, 
Swift, and Voltaire. 

—A second meeting was held last week 
_in the City of Mexico to discuss the feasi- 
bility of holding a universal exhibition 
there next year, and it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to ascertain whether 
sufficient funds can be raised. If $250,000 
can be secured to begin with, the exposi- 
tion will be officially announced. The 
principal promoters of the scheme are 
Americans. 

—Solomon Shapira, whose recent at- 
tempt to sell in England a forged munu- 
script of the Pentateuch brought his name 
into considerable prominence, committed 
suicide: last week at a hotel in Rotterdam 


by shooting himself in the head. It is 
supposed that he was suffering from men- 
tal aberration. 

—The American grain elevator has 
made its way into Russia, where a Russo- 
American company have received the 
sanction of the Council of the Empire for 
the erection of grain elevators throughout 
the country. The official journal of Mos- 
cow, however, opposes the measure on 
patriotic grounds, and it is therefore con- 
sidered doubtful whether the Tsar will 
give it his imperial sanction. 

—While digging a grave in Plymouth, 
Mgss., some workmen recently came upon 
the remains of an old ruin, which is stated 
on good authority to be the foundation 
of the old Pilgrim watch-tower. All the 
foundations of the tower, even to the 
hearthstone, remain, but are completely 
covered by the sod. The bricks, many of 
which were appropriated as souvenirs, are 
somewhat larger than those now made, 
and were brought from England. 

—Few people of the thousands who 
daily ride in the ‘surface cars of this city 
have any adequate impression of the 
amount of money and of stock necessary 
to the carrying on of the business. 
Below are given a few items which throw 
some light on the subject. ‘‘ In a state- 
ment presented to the Rapid Transit- 
Commissioners by a director of the 
National Cable Railway Company it is 
set forth that the annual cost of harness, 
shoeing, and feeding the 12,553 horses of 
the surface railroad companies of this 
city is $2,715,215.25, and the average 
cost per horse ;$216.30. The length of 
the fifteen roads is 107.38 miles. The 
cost of repairing harness is given at $50,- 
728.25; of horse-shoeing, $180,176.98 ; of 
horses bought, $473,675 45; stable ex- 
penses, $578,167.10 ; feed, grain, hay, etc, 
$1,432,467.47.” 

—The story goes that the recent report- 
ed appearance in the royal palace at Berlin 
of the legendary White Lady, boding 
death to one of the Hohenzollerns, so dis- 
turbed the Emperor William that he had a 
gypsy fortune-teller called in to counteract 
the effect of the bug-a-boo. She prophe- 
sied that the Emperor would live to bea 
hundred years old, and that his son, the 


Prince Royal, would not reign, but that 
his grandson, Prince William, would be 
his immediate successor. As the latter is 
the Emperor’s favorite he was greatly 
pleased by the fable, which, however, 
seems unjust to the Crown Prince, who 
now ought to conjure up another magician 
to ward off his unhappy fate. 


T. S. ARTHUR AT SEVENTY-FIVE. 


For many years the genial countenance of Mr. 
T. S. Arthur has been a familiar sight to the cit- 
izens of Philadelphia, as he walked the streets 
of the city on the route between his home and 
his office. His name has been a household word 
among the readers of pure literature throughout 
the whole country. And Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine,’’ which he has so long and so successfully 
edited, has secured so hearty and se permanent 
a welcome in many thousands of the best house- 
holds in the land, that Mr. Arthur cannot be re- 
garded as a stranger by intelligent people any- 
where. The many stories and tales of which he 
is the author are written in the interest of pu- 
rity, good morals, and reform; and especially 
those which are in aid of the temperance wor 
have been productive of immense good. They 
have had an exceptionably favorable reception. 
and have nobly served their so eager of stimulat- 
ing peuple to high aims and noble intention. 

It might be supposed by those who have not 
personally seen Mr. Arthur that a man who 
could for years work as diligently as_he has, and 
who could produce the extraordinary amount of 
superior literary material which has come from 
his pen, must be one of t phase robust 
constitution. Those who are familiar with his 
slender form know that it is far otherwise. His 
constitation was never strong... About 1870 h 
had suffered to such an extent from art hee an 
nervous exhaustion that most of his friends gave 
him up as not likely to live long. It seemed as 
if his work was almost done. 

The narration of Mr. Arthur’s décline in health 
and of his restoration to vigor and the enjoy- 
ment of life is of singular interest, as given by 
himself to one of our editors who recently en- 
joyed a protracted conversation with him. Mr. 
Arthur said, substantially : 

‘** Previous to the year 1870 my health had been 
very poor. For anumber of years I had been 
steadily avec | — in consequence of the 
constant physical and nervous strain resulting 
from overwork. I became so exhausted that. my 
family and friends were very anxious about me. 
Only a few of the most hopeful of them thought 
I could live for any considerable time. I was 
forced to abandon all my 10st earnest literary 
work, and I regarded my career in authorship at 
anend. I ‘was so weak that I could not walk 
over afew squares without great fatigue. The 
very weight of my body was to me a wearisome 
burden. My appetite was poor,and my diges- 
tion was much impaired. 

‘* About thistime my attention was attracted 
to Compound Oxygen as then administered by 
Pr. Starkey. I had heard of wonderful cures 

nght by its agency; so wonderful, indeed, 
ow! no ; 


wro 
that, t nally known the Doctor 
and possessed the fullest’ confidence in him, I 


skeptical on the subject. 
Oxynen Treatment, first 
simply as an experiment. I knew it could not 
make me worse than I was, and I hoped it might 
make me better. That it would do for me what 
ithas, I had not dared to hope.”’ 

How soon did youbegin to realize the advan- 
tage of the treatment? 

‘Almost immediately. Its effect was not that 
of a stimulant, but of a gentle and almost tmper- 
ceptible vitalizer of the whole svstem. Soon I 
began to have a sense of such physical comfort 
as I had not known for many years. og hegre 
was gradually returning. This slowly but stead- 
ily increased. In afew months I was able to re- 
sume my pen, and within six months after do- 
ing so I completed one of my largest and most 
earnestly written books; and this without suf- 
fering any drawback, and without any return of 
the old feeling of exhaustion. For more than 
seven years after this I applied myself closely to 
| doing, as lieve, the best work 

m 
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Did your uniform good health continue during 
those years, or did you suffer relapses into your 
former state of exhaustion ? 

‘The improvement was substantial and per- 
manent. Not only had I no return of the old 
weakness and exhausted feeling, but I was able 
to work in my study from three to four hours a 
day. The constant remark I heard from my 
friends was, ‘How well you are looking!’ Nor 
was it only in the strength and vitality that I 
gained in the use of Compound Oxygen. For 
twenty years I had suffered with paroxysms of 
nervous headache, sometimes once or twice a 
week. They were very revere, lasting usually six 
or seven hours. InayearafterI the 
Compound Oxygen treatment these were al- 
most entirely gone. Itis now over ten years 
since I had such an attack. I was, moreover, lia- 
ble to take cold, and I had frequent attacks of 
influenza, which always left me with a trouble- 
some cough. It is very rarely that I now take 
cold. When I do so I at once resort to Com- 
pound Oxygen, which invariably breaks up the 
cold in from one to three days.”’ 

And now, Mr. Arthur, what is your present 
condition of health? 

“It is allthat I have any right to desire or ex- 
pect at my somewhat advanced age of 75. 
sleep well, and am able to take my _ proper 
amount of food, enjoying my meals with regu- 
larity and heartiness. My digestion, although 
slow, is good. I donot confine myself to any 
particular article of diet, but eat what other 
oy ag eat. rejecting of course that which seems 
to indigestible, or too rich. I am able to 
attend to my customary literary work, devot- 
ing about four hoursa day to it, and that with- 
out any sense of weariness except as to my 
eyes. Were it not for the fact that with advanc- 
ing years I find my eyesight not as good as it 
formerly was, I should be able to work longer 
without fatigue. I enjoy mederate exercise, 
and take it a bps without that feeling of ex- 
haustion which was formerly so depressing.” 

The testimonials and reports of cases pub- 
lished by Drs. Starkey & Palen in their pam- 
phiets and advertisements, if literally true, show 
Compound Oxygen to be the most remarkable 
curative agent. yet discovered. Do you believe 
them all to be genuine? 

‘**] have the most complete confidence in them. 
For years I have had personal acquaintance with 
Messrs. Starkey & Palen, and exceptionally good 
opportunities for observing them, as well in pri- 
vate life asin their professional relation to the 
public. I am sure that neither of them would or 
could become a party to any fraud or deception. 
But facts are of more value than opinions. Let 
me give youafact. I publish a magazine, and 
have had an advertising contract with Drs. Star- 
key & Palen for over six years. During this time 
I have published, monthly, from one to six or 
seven different reports of cases and cures under 
their new treatment, or over three hundred in 
all. Now, in every case I have eramined the pa- 
tient’s letters, from which these reports were taken, 
and know the extracts made therefrom, and 
published in my magazine, to be literally cor- 
rect. Stronger evidence of genuineness than 
this cannot, of course, be given.” 

Mr. Arthur, some years ago you gave a testi- 
monia!l in regard to what Compound Oxygen 
had done for you; and you also have s en 
freely in magazine coneerning Messrs. 
Starkey & Palen. Do you, in view of your pres- 
ent acquuintance with these gentlemen, and 

our large experience with Compound Oxygen, 
ndorse ail you have said ? 

‘**1 do, most fully, and without any reservation 
whatever.” 

And now, as to testimonials. Have you at any 
time given a testimonial in favor of other special 
remedial agents or modes of treatment? 

“Never. The first and only time that I have 
permitted my name to be used in commending a 
curative agent to public notice and confidence is 
in the case of Compound Oxygen. This I have 
done, not from solicitation, but voluntarily, and 
from asense of duty. I believe that in the use 
of this newly discovered substance diseases long 
classed as ‘incurable’ may be greatly amelior- 
ated and very often entirely broken, and the suf- 
ferer restored to comparative good health. I 
also believe that by its use the liability to disease 
may be removed, and the general health of the 
community greatly improved. From what I 
know of its action, as well in my own case as in 
that of many others, I am satisfied that, if 
promptly used, it will arrest the progress of 
acute _ consumption, catarrh, and 
most of the diseases which originate in volds. 
Believing this, as I certainly do, and from evi- 
dence which is too direct and positive to be ig- 
nored, I would be derelict in my dutyif I did 
not do all in my power to induce the sick and 
suffering to seek relief in the use of so beneticent 
an agent.’’ 

Have you seen and known other persons who 
have used Compound Oxygen; and have you 
had opportunities of observing to what extent 
they have received benefit ? 

** My observation and my opportunities in this 
respect have been large. I have been much at 
the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and have be- 
come personally acquainted with many who 
have taken the Treatment. In almost every 
case, where a fair trial was given, decided bene- 
fit was obtained. Some very remarkable cases 
in consumption, rheumatism, catarrh, congestion 
of the lungs, asthma, etc., have come to my per- 
sonal knowledge, the results of which seemed 
almost miraculous.” 

Do you still resort to tre Compound ot 

atment, now that your health is restored ? 

“Ido not, as a regular thing. Only, when I 
have a cold, as I before remarked, I take it fora 
day or two, and always with good effeet. I find 
that it helps nature to throw off the cold, by im- 
parting the needed vitality to enable the system 
to do its proper and natural work. It puts nat- 
ure into condition to defend itself against the 
attacks of disease. If there are any cases in 
which persons are disappointed in regard to 
Compound Oxygen. I believe them to be those 
in which patients have been so impatient for 
speedy cure that they have dropped the Treat- 
ment before it had opportanity to make its im- 
pression on the system. Such people will fly 


should have been ve 
I tried the Compoun 


from one remedy, consume large quantities of 
almost every medicine brought to their notice, 
and yet continue to be invalids. Compound 
Oxygen does not cure by magic ina moment. If 
it claimed to, it would he quackery. But I regard 
it as one of the most wonderful and beneficent 
curative ageneies ever brought to public notice.” 

For further and fuller answers to the countless 
inquiries suggested by the above to thoughtful 
minds, and to those who are solicitous about 
their own well-being and that of their friends, 
mail your address to Drs. Starkey & Palen. 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. The pam- 
phlet you will receive in reply will set forth full 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE. WRITER 
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MACHINE 
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In use everywhere by business and profession- 
al men—by indiviauals, firms, corporations, and 
Departments of Government. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


How to Make It; how to obtain 
the silk for it. We send Ten samples 
of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Patchwork, for 2 cts.; 12-inch block, 
3 cts.; with diagram showing how it 
is put together. 

fe send 2 perforated patterns, 


PATCH 
WOR K working stze, of birds. butterflies, 
bugs, beetles, bees, spiders and webs, 


reptiles, Greenaway figures, ete., etc.. and 10 sprays 
of flowers of various kinds, all for 6 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
silk. These patterns can be tmstant/y transferred to any 
niaterial, and can be used @ hundred tinws over. 

VUur book, “‘‘How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
has instructions for making a variety of patchwork, 
with diagrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 
for joining and ornamenting the silk. Also, has illuse 
trations of all the Aensingfon and Arasene stitches 
with instructions for doing this kind of embroidery and 
for making = beautiful and useful articles. It also 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1.(09 
patterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts, 
All the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 
$0 cents: with silk for 12-inch block. $1.00. with silk for 
both blocks $1.25. all post-paid. Silks in $1., 2. and $5. 
puckages. J. L. PATTEN, 47 Barclay 8t. New York. 


CRAZY 


Elegant Silks, Broeades, &e., cood «ized blocks, 
in packages of 32 for 2dets.; 23 for 500ets. Embroid- 
ered and hand-painted blocks from 235 ets. to $1.00 


each. Stamped for embroidering 75 ets. per dozen. 
Embroidery Silk ome cent a Skein. Address 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. One ounce package for # cents in postal notes. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CoO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y., or 238 Market st., Philadelphia. 


# Assorted Silks and Satins 


aforCRAZY PATCHWORK in 
$land $2packages, Embroidery Silk 
pf all colors, 20c. per package. Any one 
#7 pea sending usa $2 order will receive a 

a, lovely block all pieced and embrei- 
dered free. Block alone 30c. Luding- 
ton & Woodward, New Haven,Conn. 


in &) cent and $1.00 pac 


SILKS “crazy 


Large Samples, 10c. 1 kage Embroidery Silk (as- 
cents. SILK’ MANUFACTORY, Clinton. 
e, Conn. 


JAPANESE PATCHWORK. Elegant Silks in 
We & MANHATTAN SILK CO., New 


York, N. Y. 

CRAZY PATCHWORK 
0 SILK WORKS 

New Haven, Ct (theoriginators of the Silk | 

for a dollar package of beautiful Silks for Paichwork, 6 packages @ 

Embroidery Silk, assorted colors 20c. a package, 6 packages 62 


Labels, Envelopes, etc., with our 
Printing Press. Larger ines, or 
Circu etc., $8 to $75. For ple 


stamps for Catal 
es, Type, Cards. etc., to facto 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn 


To Reat.—For the summer or longer, furnished 
or unfurnished, a house in Norwalk, Conn., with 
eleven rooms; modern improvements: fine land 
and water view ; perfect drainage ; lot 300 ft. front 
on wide avenue, 200 feet rear on navigable salt 
water. It is5to 10 minutes’ walk from 4churches, 
post-office, 50 stores. markets, etc. Barn on 
place has stalls for 3 horses and floor-room for 3 
carriages. Address Box 245, Norwalk, Conn. 


A FORTUNE IN CATTLE RAISING. 


THE NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 
RANCH AND CATTLE CO., controlling over 
ONE MILLION ACRES of the finest grazing lands in 
New Mexico and Colorado, is desirous of obtaining 

e co-operation of investors to increase their herd to 
12,000 head of graded cattle, having on hand already 
2,000 head. Yearly increase over 40 percent. An- 
nual cash dividends of 10 per cent. and upwards 
from surplus sales, and the herd constantly increas- 
ng. A safe and profitable investment. Send for 
E. D. BARNES, S&Sec’y 
Mills Building, 35 Wall Street, New York. 


Send six cents for tage, and 

receive free, a costly box of 

: goods which will help all, of 
8 either sex, to more mon right 


thing cise in 
sure 


any 
; world. Fortunes await workers absolutely. 


At once address Truk & Co.. A 
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